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COVER:  Artist  John  W.  Taylor  of  Edgewater,  Mary- 
land, portrays  a  beaver  and  his  home,  as  the  stillness 
of  a  December  evening  settles  over  his  woodland 
pond.  There  is  more  about  beavers  on  page  5. 
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EDITORIAL 


The  Season  That  Comes  In  December 


ONE  penalty  we  often  pay  for  the  advantages  of  civilization  and 
urbanization  is  a  diminished  ability  to  render  the  appreciation  and 
respect  that  are  December's  due. 

Snow  has  become  an  inconvenience  at  best,  and  ice  a  hazard. 
Short  days  and  long  nights  run  up  electric  light  and  fuel  bills,  and 
add  an  extra  snarl  to  traffic  at  the  beginning  and  ending  of  each 
work  day.  Too  much  togetherness  in  the  stale  atmosphere  of  over- 
heated houses  spreads  sore  throats  and  runny  noses,  while  holiday 
excesses  and  minimum  expenditures  of  muscular  energy,  interspersed 
with  long  hours  of  near  hibernation,  produce  accumulations  of  fat 
in  the  most  embarrassingly  conspicuous  of  places.  Winter  has  be- 
come a  blamed  nuisance,  and  it  arrives  in  December! 

Winter  used  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  harsh  season — a  dangerous  enemy 
for  those  foolish  enough  to  be  caught  unprepared  for  its  onslaughts, 
and  one  often  unforgiving  of  human  frailties  and  mistakes.  But  our 
ancestors,  praise  be,  were  of  a  breed  who  responded  with  zest  to 
winter's  challenge  and  made  of  the  solstice  a  traditional  time  of  joy 
and  laughter.  To  them  winter  often  may  have  been  a  paradox  of 
hardship  and  gaiety,  perhaps,  but  never  anything  so  prosaic  and 
uninspiring  as  a  mere  nuisance.  And  the  same  can  be  true  today 
for  those  who  sally  forth  and  meet  the  thrust  of  winter  face  to  face 
instead  of  trying  to  retreat  beyond  its  reach. 

The  winter  that  comes  in  December  still  is  a  time  when  physical 
stress  and  discontent  can  lead  to  great  satisfactions.  One  does  not 
really  appreciate  warmth  unless  he  is  cold,  nor  enjoy  rest  unless  he 
is  tired,  nor  savor  his  food  unless  he  is  hungry;  and  never  is  shelter 
so  welcome,  fire  so  cheering,  food  so  good  and  sleep  so  refreshing 
as  after  a  vigorous  personal  encounter  with  a  wintry  day  outdoors. 

Winter  is  the  time  of  hungry  hunter  and  fugitive  prey,  and  in 
this  is  preparation  for  spring.  All  life  is  hardened  and  made  strong 
by  adversity.  The  weak  succumb,  the  strong  survive,  the  too  many 
become  the  few;  and  thus  the  whole  great  web  of  life  is  cleaned 
and  strengthened  and  made  ready  for  another  cycle  of  increase, 
growth  and  abundance.  The  family  of  man  is  not  without  need  of 
some  of  this  conditioning. 

And  above  all  the  beginning  of  winter  is  the  time  of  the  wonder 
and  the  glory  of  the  Nativity;  for  when  the  new  faith  came  into 
the  world,  the  evergreen  in  the  firelit  hall,  already  the  symbol  of 
hope  and  faith  in  the  continuity  of  life  and  the  return  of  spring, 
now  became  the  symbol  of  a  much  greater  faith  that  reaches  beyond 
the  rhythm  of  the  seasons  and  sets  free  man's  soul  itself,  in  im- 
mortality. 

Surely,  to  look  upon  December  as  the  nadir  of  the  year,  to  wish 
it  gone  and  to  try  to  shut  ourselves  away  from  its  demands  and  its 
teachings,  is  only  to  deny  ourselves  benefits  and  satisfactions  upon 
which  we  can  ill  afford  to  turn  our  backs. — J.  F.  Mc. 


Recommends  Protecting 
Hen  Turkeys 

IN  line  with  the  letter  from  the  Rev.  Dr. 
W.  L.  McColgan  of  Pine  Bluff,  Arkansas,  con- 
cerning the  shooting  of  hen  turkeys  I  have 
for  some  time  been  contemplating  writing  to 
you  about  our  experience  here  in  South  Caro- 
lina. 

For  a  time  we  had  an  open  season  on  hens, 
but  soon  went  back  to  "gobblers  only,"  al- 
though the  game  laws  were  set  solely  on 
recommendation  of  legislative  delegations 
and  by  act  of  the  General  Assembly.  The  lay 
hunters  discovered  by  experience  that  the 
"surest  way  to  kill  out  turkeys  is  to  kill  the 
hens,"  and  private  clubs  put  a  ban  on  it. 

I  follow  Virginia  Wildlife  closely,  and 
every  now  and  then  hold  up  your  "good 
works"  so  that  they  may  be  seen  in  South 
Carolina.  I  also  get  your  news  service  which 
I  use  for  this  purpose. 

I  hope  to  see  where  the  killing  of  turkey 
hens  will  fall  in  line  with  the  rest  of  your 
constructive,   far-reaching   policies. 

Harry  R.  E.  Hampton 
Columbia,   South   Carolina 

Worried  About  Eagles 

I  should  like  to  answer  the  letter  about 
the  eagle's  disappearance  being  symbolic.  The 
eagle  has  been  a  symbol  of  freedom  and 
independence  which  we  love  and  cherish. 
However,  the  eagle's  disappearance  seems 
symbolic  of  the  fact  that  our  government  does 
not  enter  into  our  private  lives  and  businesses 
sufficiently  to  prevent  the  indiscriminate 
slaughter  of  the  eagle. 

Some  of  our  rugged  individualists  who 
like  to  kill  for  the  pleasure  of  killing  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  disappearance  of  the  eagle, 
as  well  as  many  other  of  our  cherished  species 
of  wildlife. 

Thomas  Meloy 
Falls  Church 
There  is  no  evidence  that  the  decline  of  the 
eagle  in  Virginia  in  recent  years  is  the  re- 
sult of  "slaughter"  by  humans,  except  per- 
haps indirectly  through  subtle  changes  in  the 
eagle's  environment  for  which  man  may  be 
held  responsible.  The  bald  eagles  that  nest  in 
Virginia  apparently  have  had  little  reproduc- 
tive success  for  some  time.  Either  the  birds 
do  not  lay,  or  if  they  do  the  eggs  seldom 
hatch.  When  this  happens  to  any  species  for 
very  long,  natural  mortality  alone  is  certain 
to  lead  to  extinction. 

If  the  eagle  were  a  much  sought  "trophy" 
bird,  like  the  wild  turkey  or  the  Canada 
goose,  extensive  research  and  management  re- 
sources would  be  brought  to  bear  to  see 
what  really  is  the  cause  of  the  eagle's  decline 
and  to  do  something  about.  As  things  stand, 
however,  funds  and  manpower  available  to 
"study"  the  eagle's  plight  are  enough  to  re- 
cord and  doument  its  passing  and  that  is 
about  all. — Ed. 


ORGANIZATION  OR  DEDICATION? 
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OR  a  number  of  years  the  National  Wildlife  Federation 
has  compiled  and  distributed  a  Conservation  Direc- 
tory. It  is  a  major  listing  of  public  and  private  organ- 
izations and  officials  concerned  with  the  management  of 
natural  resources. 

On  examination  it  is  a  rather  startling  document,  when 
considered  in  the  light  that  some  300  public  agencies  and 
private  organizations  are  supposedly  dealing  with  the  same 
basic  subject,  natural  resources. 

Within  the  federal  structure  there  are  "old  line"  depart- 
ments such  as  Agriculture  and  Interior  which  traditionally 
have  been  given  managerial  responsibilities  over  public 
domain.  These  include  the  Forest  Service,  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  and  Bureau  of  Land  Management;  but  more 
recently  there  are  subagencies  of  an  advisory  nature  within 
these  bureaus  which  have  plummeted  into  the  recreation 
business.  Then  added  to  this  growing  list  are  the  Corps  of 
Engineers;  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs;  Department  of  De- 
fense ;  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare ; 
General  Services  Administration — to  name  a  few  of  the 
more  prominent.  In  fact,  33  bureaus  and  subagencies  are 
exuding  sweetness  and  light  and  taxpayer  money  to  reap 
public  acclaim  in  the  recreational  field.  Then,  of  course, 
there  are  the  traditional  state  agencies ;  sometimes  one, 
sometimes  several  to  a  state,  covering  various  segments  of 
resource  management  and  recreation.  Not  to  be  outdone, 
however,  are  a  host  of  private  and  nongovernmental  organ- 
izations. 

The  first  impression  is  to  say:  "What  a  great  force 
for  the  cause  of  conservation.  All  these  groups  should 
be  able  to  get  anything  within  reason."  But  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is,  there  are  a  great  many  little  forces  in  and  out 
of  government,  often  fiercely  independent  and  each  insisting 
on  staking  out  their  own  empire. 

Each  group  looking  through  its  own  favorite  knothole 
is  deluded  into  thinking  it  sees  the  entire  conservation 
spectrum  and  a  reflection  of  its  own  importance  to  society. 
The  recreationists  are  inclined  to  disdain  the  industrial 
conservationists  but  are  unmindful  of  their  own  lack  of 
unity,  and  the  industrial  conservationists  advocate  the  for- 
mer should  have  their  heads  examined 
regarding  the  facts  of  life. 

Noninterested  citizens  and  politicians 
are  often  bewildered  by  the  number  of 
splintered  factions  all  supposedly  aiming 
at  the  same  target,  and  throw  up  their 
hands  when  some  zealot  attempts  to  ex- 
plain the  reasons  for  such  individuality. 

It  is  an  insult  to  infer  that  all  and 
sundry  do  not  comprehend  the  entire 
ecological  horizon,  but  a  rundown  in  the 
Directory  lists  some  strange  bedfellows. 
There  are  associations  for  the  better- 
ment of  gardens  as  well  as  botanical 
gardens  and  arboretums,  for  campers, 
mountain   climbers,   numerous   youth 
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groups,  conservation  education  in  several  colors  and  forms, 
archery,  research  of  various  kinds,  prairie  chickens,  water- 
fowl, the  sciences,  a  hawk  sanctuary,  limnology,  bird  band- 
ers, friends  of  nature,  parks,  water  safety,  outdoor  writers, 
soil  and  water,  forest  recreation,  a  rifle  association,  game 
breeders,  boating  clubs,  wetlands,  wilderness,  a  shore  and 
beach  association,  conservation  engineers,  watershed  coun- 
cils, bighorn  sheep,  desert  protection,  forest  farmers  and 
trout  farmers,  an  oyster  institute  and  a  fishing  institute, 
commercial  fishing,  whooping  cranes,  jungle  cocks  and  pulp 
cutters.  There  are  still  many  more,  but  that  is  a  fair  sample 
of  the  varied  interests  which  claim  equity  in  the  natural 
resources. 

These  many  categories  overlap  and  then  overlap  again, 
be  they  for  economics,  esthetics  or  recreation.  The  private 
groups  exert  influence  on  the  public  agencies  and  the  latter 
influence  public  thinking.  It  is  comparable  to  a  huge  circus 
with  some  300  sideshows  with  their  respective  barkers  and 
pitchmen  each  selling  a  special  brand  of  conservation.  In- 
dividuals and  groups  choose  what  may  suit  their  fancy  or 
interest.  Too  few  ever  get  into  the  "Big  Top"  where  the 
main  show  is  going  on. 

All  of  these  public  and  private  so-called  conservation 
agencies,  or  at  least  those  with  an  interest  in  conservation, 
plus  hundreds  more  at  the  community  level,  represent  a 
great  many  people  who  have  missed  the  most  important 
factor — the  ecological  conscience.  This  is  self-evident,  or 
they  all  would  be  working  for  a  common  cause,  all  under- 
stand that  the  responsibility  rests  upon  them  as  individuals 
and  not  on  agencies  or  organizations.  So  long  as  conserva- 
tion continues  to  be  an  organizational  matter  it  will  never 
accomplish  the  necessary  ends. 

Acrimony,  emotion  and  oratory  are  poor  substitutes  for 
a  shovel  in  stopping  gully  erosion;  but  what  recreationist 
would  stoop  to  such  a  menial  task?  How  many  recreationists 
would  forego  water  skiing  to  help  build  a  septic  tank?  How 
many  fishermen  would  lay  aside  their  flyrods  to  improve  a 
trout  stream?  How  many  duck  hunters  spend  their  off 
hours  creating  marsh  land?  How  many 
hunters  would  dedicate  part  of  leisure 
to  help  improve  the  165,000,000  acres 
of  farm  woodlots  in  the  United  States? 

Until  outdoor  users  are  willing  to  en- 
list in  unselfish  campaigns  of  putting 
their  personal  sweat  and  time  into  sus- 
taining resources,  they  cannot  rightfully 
call  themselves  conservationists.  Only 
out  of  such  effort  comes  intelligent  lead- 
ership, and  even  leadership  should  be 
carefully  screened.  Simply  paying  a  fee 
to  use  resources  or  to  capture  fish  and 
game  does  not  entitle  them  to  this  dis- 
tinction. With  such  a  standard,  true  con- 
servationists are  few  and  far  between. 
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^^T  believe  almost  everyone  is  interested  in  beavers," 
I  says  wildlife  photographer  Leonard  Lee  Rue  whose 
pictures  often  appear  in  Virginia  Wildlife,  and  to 
satisfy  that  interest  Mr.  Rue  has  written  a  book,  The 
World  of  the  Beaver,  illustrated  with  over  one  hundred 
photographs  of  beavers,  their  works  and  their  enemies.* 

The  beaver  is  the  direct  descendant  of  the  prehistoric 
giant  Castoroides,  which  roamed  the  earth  a  million  years 
ago  and  was  the  largest  rodent  that  ever  lived,  reaching 
weights  of  perhaps  700  to  800  pounds.  The  beaver  himself 
seems  to  retain  a  trace  of  this  tendency  to  giantism.  He  is 
one  of  the  few  animals  that  never  stops  growing,  nor  ever 
reaches  his  full  growth  potential. 

Beaver  once  ranged  over  the  entire  North  American 
continent  wherever  wood  and  water  were  to  be  found,  and 
Ernest  Thompson  Seton  estimated  that  there  must  have 
been  sixty  million  of  them  in  the  area  we  now  know  as 
continental  United  States  when  European  settlers  and  ex- 
plorers first  set  foot  on  these  shores.  By  the  last  decade  of 
the  1800's  the  fur  trade  had  virtually  wiped  them  out. 

Complete  protection  and  a  program  of  live  trapping  and 
transplanting  portions  of  the  remnant  beaver  populations 
throughout  much  of  their  former  range  changed  all  this, 
and  in  many  places  the  mourning  over  the  beaver's  passing 
was  replaced  by  wails  of  complaint  as  the  woodland  engineer 
returned  to  his  old  haunts  to  flood  valuable  lowlands,  cut 
or  otherwise  kill  good  timber  stands,  plug  up  culverts  in  a 
determined  effort  to  convert  highway  fills  into  dams,  and 
develop  a  taste  for  corn  growing  in  fields  adjacent  to  the 
streams  where  he  and  his  mate  set  up  housekeeping.  And 
thus  beaver  trapping  returned  to  the  American  scene  as  a 
sport  and  part-time  occupation,  but  on  nothing  like  the 
scale  of  a  century  and  a  half  ago. 

The  trapping  of  nuisance  beaver  is  a  necessity,  but  should 
be  carried  out  during  the  regular  trapping  season,  December 
1  to  March  10.  Beaver  fur  is  a  valuable  resource  even  if 
worn  by  an  animal  that  is  causing  trouble,  and  it  is  un- 
economical and  wasteful  to  remove  such  animals  except 
when  the  fur  is  prime  and  marketable.  When  trapping  for 
fun  or  profit  it  is  important  not  to  trap  out  an  entire  colony, 
which  as  history  shows  is  all  too  easy  to  do.  A  beaver  lodge 
usually  is  the  home  of  a  maximum  of  ten  animals — one  adult 
pair,  four  yearlings,  and  four  young  of  the  year.  Only  about 
30%  to  35%  of  the  beaver  in  any  locality  can  be  removed 
without  disrupting  the  stability  of  the  population. 

The  works  of  the  beaver  are  second  only  to  the  works  of 
man  in  bringing  rapid  changes  to  the  ecology  of  a  region. 
When  beaver  build  a  new  dam  on  a  woodland  stream,  the 
homes  of  many  smaller  animals  that  had  occupied  the 
flood  plain  are  destroyed.  Muskrats  move  in.  Mink  and 
otter  are  attracted  to  the  scene.  Trout  habitat  may  be  lost, 
but  pickerel  and  bass  and  other  warm  water  fishes  may  find 
the   beaver   pond   more   to    their   liking   than    a   small   fast 


A  beaver  surfaces  in  his  pond,  alert  for  danger.  Photo  by  Leonard   Lee 
Rue  III,  reprinted  by  permission  from  The  World  of  the  Beaver. 


flowing  stream.  Deer  that  fed  on  willows  and  maples  along 
the  stream  lose  these  trees  as  the  beaver  cut  them,  but  in 
their  place  more  sprouts,  shrubs  and  lesser  plants  may  ap- 
pear where  the  beaver  open  up  the  forest  canopy. 

The  relationship  between  beaver  and  ducks  is  especially 
interesting.  In  the  East  two  duck  species  in  particular  are 
beneficiaries  of  beaver  works.  They  are  the  black  duck  and 
the  wood  duck.  Ringnecks,  green-winged  teal  and  hooded 
mergansers  draw  some  benefit  from  beavers'  watershed  de- 
velopments too.  This  is  not  to  say  that  beaver  ponds  are 
the  last  word  in  quality  housing,  for  either  black  ducks  or 
woodies ;  but  newly  created  impoundments  do  permit  aquatic 
plants  to  thrive  for  a  time  on  nutrients  previously  prepared 
for  them  by  exposure  to  air  and  sunlight,  and  these  fertile 
pools  in  otherwise  poor  waterfowl  habitat  soon  become  well- 
known  to  ducks  and  to  hunters.  Their  attractiveness  to  water- 
fowl declines  as  decay  of  woody  vegetation  advances  under 
constant  submergence.  About  ten  years  is  considered  the  use- 
ful span  of  a  beaver  pond  as  good  duck  habitat.  Replenish- 
ment of  waterfowl  food  and  cover  provided  by  beaver  flow- 
ages  depends  upon  new  floodings,  when  the  beaver  are 
forced  to  move  on  to  new  locations  as  they  cut  preferred  food 
trees  faster  than  they  are  replaced  and  the  distance  from 
pond  to  desired  trees  becomes  too  great. 

The  world  of  the  individual  beaver  is  a  small  world,  and 
the  accomplishments  of  a  single  colony  involve  only  a  small 
acreage;  but  in  its  very  vastness  the  woodland  "beaver  em- 
pire" is  a  significant  factor  in  the  environment  of  many 
other  species  of  wildlife,  and  of  man. 


First    published    photograph   of   a    beaver   taken    under   water. 

Photos  by  Leonard  Lee  Rue  III 
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♦Rue,    Leonard   Lee,    The    World   of   the   Beaver.    Philadelphia   and   New 
York :  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  1964.  $4.96. 
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A  Home  for 

CHRISTMAS 


By  SQUEALER 

1AM  in  desperate  need  of  a  home.  Virginians  in  their 
accelerated  industrial  and  housing  development  program 
forgot  me  and  my  family.  We  want  not  a  multi-million 
dollar  project;  not  even  a  hundred  dollar  abode.  It  will 
cost  you  less  than  five  dollars  in  materials  and  only  a  few 
hours  of  free,  "hobby"  labor.  The  rent  you'll  collect  cannot 
be  counted  in  dollars  and  cents. 

Some  people  refer  to  me  as  "summer  duck,"  but  if  you 
ask  me  I'd  say,  because  I  am  the  most  vividly  colored  and 
resplendent  of  North  American  waterfowl  with  my  bright 
striking  plumage  and  iridescent  head,  I  truly  represent  the 
gaiety  of  Christmas  splendor.  A  home  for  me  also  would 
be  a  nice  present  for  your  son.  A  gaily  wrapped  tool  box,  a 
few  pieces  of  wood  or  some  galvanized  pipe,  a  handful  of 
nails  and  screws,  and  a  copy  of  illustrated  nest  box  plans 
under  the  Christmas  tree  would  not  only  be  a  surprise  for 
him  Christmas  morning,  but  after  I  set  up  housekeeping  my 
family  would  give  him  many  pleasant  hours  of  entertain- 
ment. Nature  has  provided  us  "Beau  Brummels"  with  a  large 
square  tail  that  enables  us  to  navigate  through  thick  timber 
habitat  at  full  speed,  twisting  and  turning  to  avoid  the 
branches  and  tree  trunks.  Your  son  would  really  be  amazed, 
and  so  would  you.  As  aerobatic  aces  flying  below  the  forest 
canopy  we  surpass  even  the  "Blue  Angels." 

Naturally  we  woodies  prefer  nesting  in  trees,  using  natural 
hollows  or  holes  excavated  by  pileated  woodpeckers  or  an 
abandoned  squirrel  den.  These  homes  have  an  advantage 
when  it  comes  to  ground  predators,  but  trees  aren't  handi- 
caps to  all  predators,  and  raccoons  and  opossums  take  some 
of  our  lives.  Drainage  of  swamps  and  the  cutting  of  nesting 
trees  have  left  many  of  us  homeless.  In  some  sections  of 
Virginia  we  are  steadily  increasing,  but  in  other  areas  where 
we  were  once  plentiful  we  have  not  been  able  to  make  the 
comeback  that  we  should  have  made  due  to  the  lack  of 
suitable  nesting  sites. 

The  many  marshes  and  wooded  streams  and  ponds  of 
Virginia  furnish  us  with  our  favorite  type  of  habitat.  Here 
we  feed  upon  seeds  of  trees  and  shrubs.  About  90  per  cent 
of  our  diet  consists  of  such  preferred  vegetable  matter  as 
acorns,  beechnuts,  duckweeds,  grasses,  cypress  cones,  sedges, 
and  pondweeds.  The  other  10  per  cent  is  animal  food — 
dragon  flies,  bugs,  beetles,  and  grasshoppers.  The  food  sup- 
ply of  these  areas  will  support  more  of  us  if  you  will  provide 
us  with  artificial  nesting  boxes.  Our  lack  of  homes  in  these 
areas  can  be  remedied  with  a  little  help  from  you  and  your 
son. 

The  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  has  erected 
forty  of  these  boxes  for  us  on  Hog  Island.  At  one  time  none 
of  us  lived  at  this  waterfowl  refuge,  but  with  these  houses 
for  rent  250  of  my  relatives  now  call  it  home. 

Many  farms  here  in  the  Old  Dominion  have  fish  ponds. 
They  are  usually  large  enough  for  one  family  of  us.  If  you 


WANTED   TO   RENT— by   March    I,   a   house   on 

or    near    water   to    raise    family   of    10   to    15. 

A.  Wood   Duck 


would  put  up  a  nesting  box  for  rent,  we  would  add  aesthetic 
value  to  your  pond. 

You  and  yours  can  share  a  "togetherness"  by  building 
several  nesting  boxes  which  may  provide  safer  nest  sites 
than  natural  cavities.  The  ones  you  build  are  more  apt  to 
be  weather-proof.  Because  of  an  insufficient  number  of 
good  natural  cavities,  many  of  us  try  to  use  those  in  the 
broken  tops  of  trees,  which  are  exposed  to  rain,  and  when 
our  nests  become  very  wet,  we  often  leave  them. 

Your  boxes  can  be  more  favorably  located.  The  greater 
distance  a  wood  duck  nests  from  water,  the  greater  is  the 
hazard  faced  by  the  young  during  the  journey  from  the  nest 
to  the  water  area.  Properly  placed  boxes  can  reduce  loss  of 
our  young  by  providing  nest  sites  close  to  water  areas.  The 
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nest  boxes  you  build  can  be  proofed  against  most  predators. 
Only  a  few  tree  cavities  have  entrances  sufficiently  small  to 
exclude  raccoons,  and  none  exclude  squirrels  or  snakes. 
Boxes  can  be  designed  to  greatly  reduce  predation.  A  metal 
roof  and  metal  front  and  sides  help  prevent  thieves  from  en- 
tering to  pilfer  our  eggs.  A  metal  sheath  or  metal  funnel  be- 
low each  box  will  help  too. 

One  type  of  house  to  our  liking  is  called  the  Timber 
Tabernacle.  We  hear  it  is  one  of  the  easiest  wood  duck 
nesting  boxes  to  construct.  The  lighter  the  wood  the  better; 
even  old  rotten  pine  is  fine  (see  illustrated  plan) . 

A  box  erected  on  a  pole,  preferably  a  creosoted  fence 
post,  or  tree  over  water  has  the  advantage  of  helping  to  ex- 
clude squirrels  and  raccoons.  The  opening  of  the  box  should 
be  clear  of  all  obstructions.  We  don't  want  limbs  drooping 
in  front  of  the  opening.  Shade  is  good  but  my  hen  doesn't 
like  to  fly  through  leaves  to  get  into  her  nest.  We  don't  want 
anything  fancy  either.  The  lumber  you  use  should  be  rough 
so  the  young  can  climb  out  of  the  nest.  If  our  nesting  box 
is  painted  a  dull  color  we  won't  mind.  A  few  drain  holes 
are  desirable  just  in  case  the  roof  leaks.  The  location  of 
boxes  depends  on  available  sites  but  we  like  them  when 
they  are  erected  on  trees  and  poles  over  water,  or  placed 
at  least  six  feet  and  not  more  than  fifteen  feet  high  on  live 
or  solid  dead  trees,  standing  in  shallow  water.  The  box 
should  be  mounted  to  give  it  a  slight  forward  tilt  to  help 
our  babies  climb  out.  This  is  important  because  a  box  tilted 
backwards  could  prevent  the  exodus  of  my  ducklings. 

Please  space  them  from  50  to  100  yards  apart,  or  an 
average  of  about  two  per  acre.  We  don't  like  crowded  hous- 
ing areas.  Four  inches  of  sawdust,  wood  chips,  shavings,  or 
dead  leaves  provides  a  base  for  our  nest.  We  like  our  land- 
lord to  inspect  his  property  twice — or  even  three  times — an- 
nually,  to   clean  out   the   debris   and   put   in   fresh   nesting 
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materials.  This  also  gives  him  a  chance  to  look  for  signs 
of  deterioration  and  defects  before  we  move  in.  But  please 
don't  come  to  call  or  inspect  just  when  mama  is  expecting 
her  blessed  event. 

After  the  old  girl  has  decided  that  we  will  rent  that  box 
you  are  going  to  provide,  she  will  make  the  nest  out  of 
whatever  material  is  present  in  the  cavity  plus  a  quantity 
of  down  from  her  breast.  She'll  probably  lay  10  or  12  white 
or  buffy  eggs  and  incubate  them  from  28  to  31  days.  I 
don't  help  her,  but  I  do  stand  by.  During  this  incubation 
period  she'll  leave  the  nest  twice  daily,  once  in  the  morning 
and  once  in  the  evening  for  short  periods  of  feeding  and 
preening. 

Generally  about  24  hours  after  my  ducklings  hatch  they 
emerge  from  the  nest.  When  my  hen  has  made  sure  the 
coast  is  clear,  she  will  perch  outside  and  begin  a  shrill  calling 
and  our  ducklings  will  respond  immediately.  Aided  by  sharp 
nails  on  their  bills  and  claws  on  their  webbed  feet,  they  will 
hitch  their  way  up  the  vertical  wall  of  the  nest  cavity  to  the 
entrance  hole,  bail  out  and  flutter  lightly  to  the  ground  or 
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water  below,  suffering  no  damage  at  all.  I  tell  you  my  young 
are  live  wires  from  the  very  start  and  much  tougher  than 
their  tender  age  would  indicate.  They'll  put  on  quite  a  show 
for  your  youngsters.  However,  they  are  easy  pickings  for  a 
variety  of  predators — snapping  turtles,  mink,  weasels,  hawks, 
crows,  large  fish,  raccoons,  snakes  and  anything  else  that 
swims,  walks,  crawls  or  flies  and  feeds  on  flesh — so  as  good 
parents  we  keep  them  near  us  and  feign  a  broken  wing  if 
a  predator  comes  near.  As  they  grow  older  they  become  in- 
creasingly adept  at  saving  their  own  hides. 

Christmas  is  a  time  of  giving.  Give  your  son  or  daughter 
a  gift  with  a  future,  and  my  sons  and  daughters  a  home — 
a  do-it-yourself  nesting  box  kit  for  wood  ducks.  I'll  appre- 
ciate it,  and  pay  you  back,  with  pleasure. 

MERRY  CHRISTMAS, 

"Squealer" 


The  LAKE 


By  MRS.  MARYON  WOOD  HARPER 
Monroe 

1AM  going  to  the  Lake  at  dusk  today,  for  this  is  to  be 
a  very  special  going.  I  remember  the  many  times  I 
have  been  before.  I  had  stumbled  over  long-fallen  trees 
and  dodged  low-hanging  branches  when  the  site  was  select- 
ed. I  saw  then  the  newly  bulldozed  hillsides  strewn  with 
twisted  trees,  stumps,  and  boulders  as  if  giants  had  fought 
over  their  tortured   slopes. 

I  sloshed  through  mud  and  rain  for  a  worried  look  at  the 
mud  dam.  Would  it  hold — or  collapse  onto  the  flats  below, 
carrying  this  glorified  mud  puddle  with  it?  Through  the 
snows  of  winter  I  steeped  my  spirit  in  the  white  silence 
around  its  dark  surface,  tracking  wild  turkeys  and  leaving 
grain  for  squirrels,  rabbits,  and  birds. 

Mine  was  the  lazy  ecstasy  of  watching  dragonflies  dart 
among  the  new  cattails  in  the  spring,  of  delighting  in  the 
wriggling  of  tadpoles  in  the  shallows.  Through  the  busy 
summer  I  hurried  through  my  tasks  to  attain  that  matchless 
peace  of  mind  which  comes  from  sitting  and  doing  absolute- 
ly  nothing  on   a  log  beside  the   Lake. 

I  cared  not  how  much  the  fish  grew  if  only  one  would  leap 
above  the  surface  of  the  water  now  and  then,  sending  rip- 
ples to  widen  and  stretch  in  circles  to  the  shore.  I  thrilled 
to  the  cricket  obligatos  above  the  cello  notes  of  the  frogs,  to 
fireflies  ascending,  to  the  moon  rising  above  the  tops  of 
the  pines.  When  daisies  gave  way  to  goldenrod,  and  wild 
asters  stood  along  the  creek  banks,  I  saw  the  Lake  take  on 
the  glow  of  the  leaves  and  the  sky. 

Now  is  the  time  come  when  the  winds  have  tirelessly 
fingered  the  leaves  on  the  trees  and  dropped  those  that  are 
dry.  The  graceful  architecture  of  the  oak,  the  tulip,  and  the 
poplar  stands  revealed.  Bushes  bloom  with  sparrows,   and 


hitherto  unsuspected  bird  nests  adorn  bare  branches.  Now 
is  the  cycle  complete,  in  these  final  days  of  autumn,  and 
this  will  be  a  visit  of  evaluation. 

I  take  the  short-cut  through  the  pasture,  with  a  wary  eye 
for  the  bull,  and  crawl  under  the  barbed  wire  fence,  snag- 
ging my  jeans  as  usual.  I  dodge  the  bee  tree  on  the  far 
slope,  though  there  are  no  bees  around  now  to  dispute 
my  passage.  As  I  near  my  destination,  excitement  and 
anticipation  lighten  my  feet  on  the  rough  path.  I  shall 
surely  see  something  very  special  at  the  Lake  today.  Perhaps 
a  young  deer  will  have  wandered  down  its  slopes  to  drink, 
or  a  fox  will  whirl  and  run  at  my  approach.  Once  I  saw 
a  blue  heron  lift  itself  above  the  water  and  float  away  over 
the  pines.  Another  time,  three  ducks  rose  up,  circled  the 
tree  tops,  and  settled  back  upon  the  water  to  float  and 
feed. 

I  hurry  over  the  last  rise,  and  there  before  me  lies  the 
Lake  itself  like  a  big  drop  of  muddy  water  after  the  recent 
rains.  For  this  I  have  sacrificed  a  new  furnace,  have  worn 
"last  year's"  coat  three  winters,  have  skipped  a  summer's 
vacation!  There  is  no  sign  of  wildlife  except  a  single  crow 
flapping  over. 

I  settle  myself  upon  the  log  and  wait  hopefully.  It  is  cold 
and  the  log  is  hard.  Two  chicadees  perform  their  acrobatics 
on  bare  branches,  and  some  very  late,  transient  robins 
come  to  feed  on  dried  pokeberries  near  the  water's  edge. 
There  is  not  even  the  "plop"  of  a  frog  in  the  fringe  of  dried 
cattails  along  the  shore.  A  cold  wind  blows  from  the  moun- 
tains and  the  dry  leaves  scatter  and  flee  as  if  escaping  an 
unseen  pursuer. 

I  feel  cheated,  betrayed  by  the  Lake.  Sadly  I  leave  my  log 

and  follow   a  path   up  the  hill  toward  the  house.  Then   I 

see  it,  gleaming  white  on  the  rain-washed  path — a  perfect 

arrowhead!   My  cold  fingers  grasp  it,  and  my  mind  clings 

to  it  while  the  wind  lifts  the  dried  leaves  along  the  path. 

In  a  moment,   I   am  carried  back  three  hundred  years! 

By  midnight  moons,  o'er  moistening  dews, 

In  habit  for  the  chase  arrayed, 

The  hunter  still  the  deer  pursues, 

The  hunter  and  the  deer,  a  shade!* 

And  what  if  someone  comes  to  the  Lake  at  dusk  as  I 
have,  in  hundreds  of  years  to  come?  What  will  that  some- 
one find  that  speaks  of  people  long  gone;  what  curious 
relics  of  our  stereotyped  and  mechanized  existence?  What 
could  we  leave  beside  the  Lake  as  perfect  and  as  permanent 
as   an   arrowhead? 

Someone  will  come — someone  who  is  part  of  a  small 
human  cycle,  and  that  someone  will  depart  even  as  the 
"hunter"  and  I,  leaving  the  cycle  of  moons  and  dews  to  go 
on  .  .  .  and  on  .  .  .  and  on. 

*"The  Indian  Burying  Ground,"  Phillip  Freneau. 
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GUNS  AND  GAME  MANAGEMENT 


By  L.  A.  WILKE 


Scientific  resource  manage- 
ment must  deal  with  the 
problems  created  by  more 
people  and  more  guns  if 
there  is  to  be  sport  shoot- 
ing in  the  younger  genera- 
tion's  future. 
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THERE  is  an  old  saw  about  which  comes  first,  the 
chicken  or  the  egg?  It  is  still  good.  There  are  many 
of  us  around  who  remember  when  game  was  "shot 
out,"  in  every  section  of  the  country,  and  especially  in  the 
South  where  it  had  been  most  abundant  in  the  early  days. 

As  population  increased  and  more  guns  were  sold,  the 
situation  alarmed  many.  But  then  technology  took  over,  or 
perhaps  we  sould  say  scientific  management. 

Today  there  are  more  people,  more  guns  and  more  game 
in  the  South  than  ever  before. 

Several  factors  are  involved.  The  human  population  ex- 
plosion was  inevitable.  The  increase  in  gun  ownership  came 
naturally.  But  the  increase  in  game  came  as  a  result  of 
hard  work  on  the  part  of  dedicated  people  in  both  the 
conservation   and   industrial   world. 

Today  the  manufacturers  of  arms  and  ammunition  are 
intensely  interested  in  propagation  of  wildlife,  preservation 
of  wilderness  areas  and  development  of  shooting  resorts. 

Add  to  this  the  hundreds  of  biologists  working  with  the 
various  conservation  agencies  and  the  landowners  who  are 
now  opening  up  their  estates  to  limited  shooting,  and  we 
have  the  answer  to  more  people,  more  guns  and  more  game. 

This  is  covered  rather  well  in  a  recent  release  from  the 
game  management  section  of  Remington  Arms  Company. 
This  firm  spends  a  great  deal  of  money  each  year  in  con- 
servation work. 

"In  spite  of  the  growing  number  of  hunters;  in  spite  of 
the  relatively  fewer  acres  for  wildlife  production;  in  spite 
of  many  other  factors,  it's  a  safe  bet  that  most  game  species 
will  be  produced  in  even  greater  quantities  to  satisfy  hunt- 
ers in  the  future,"  Remington  says. 

"Game  management  is  one  of  the  newest  sciences  and  the 
past  few  decades  have  seen  notable  developments.  But  in 
terms  of  what  lies  ahead  we  haven't  scratched  the  surface. 
Only   now   are   we  beginning  to   understand   the   workings 


of  wildlife — what  makes  them  tick,  what  regulates  their 
numbers.  In  the  years  to  come  we  can  look  for  a  growing 
pool  of  savvy  that  will  permit  us  to  grow  two  where  only 
one  grew   before." 

Both  Remington  and  Winchester  maintain  experimental 
farms,  where  they  produce  and  release  wild  game  in  ter- 
rific numbers.  They  make  various  kinds  of  hunting  avail- 
able for  experimental  purposes.  And  they  will  cooperate 
with  landowners  in  developing  conservation  programs. 

Ed  Kozicky  of  the  Nilo  farm  at  East  Alton,  Illinois,  and 
Dr.  Joe  Linduska  of  the  Remington  Farm  at  Chestertown, 
Maryland,  direct  the  activities  of  these  gigantic  research 
programs. 

At  the  same  time  the  sporting  arms  manufacturers  recog- 
nize the  great  recreational  demands  of  the  American  public. 
They  are  working  to  provide  additional  shooting  facilities, 
not  directly  connected  with   hunting. 

For  instance  Winchester  has  just  announced  the  coun- 
try's first  nation-wide  network  of  commercial  recreational 
shooting  areas.  In  this  program  the  company  provides 
franchises  for  operation  of  these  areas,  scattered  through- 
out the  United  States.  The  first  one  in  the  South  was  in- 
augurated last  year  at  Lubbock,  Texas. 

There  are  plans  for  400  such  units  by  1970,  which  will 
bring  shooting  sports  to  every  section  of  the  United  States, 
with  club  facilities  within  reach  of  everyone. 

Current  estimates  now  place  the  total  number  of  ex- 
pended targets  and  shells  for  these  clubs  during  the  next 
five  years  at  something  like  300  million  each.  That  will 
make  many  better  shooters  and  there  will  be  fewer  cripples 
and  fewer  hunting  casualties  as  a  result. 

All  this  adds  up  to  convince  us  that  the  younger  genera- 
tion will  have  plenty  sport  shooting  in  the  nation's  recrea- 
tion program. 


Reprinted  by  permission   from  Southern   Outdoors,   Fall   1964. 
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WINTER  LIGHTNING 


By  Major  JACK  RANDOLPH 
Petersburg 


WHEN  the  ponds  commence  to  sleep  under  a  light 
blanket  of  ice,  to  be  gently  uncovered  each  day  by 
the  morning  sun,  both  hunters  and  fishermen  look 
their  way. 

The  hunters  come  first.  Duck  hunters  who  arrive  in  the 
predawn  blackness,  who  unload  their  cars  and  load  their 
boats  almost  without  a  sound,  and  who  carve  narrow 
highways  through  the  fragile  ice  to  hidden  blinds  where 
they  await  the  dawn. 

Silence  returns  to  the  pond  but  as  the  deep  black  of 
night  thins  to  a  shabby  gray  the  world  begins  to  awake.  A 
song  bird  tries  an  experimental  note  and  another  takes  the 
cue.  A  whistle  of  wings,  it  seems  from  all  directions  at 
once  and  yet  nowhere  in  particular,  announces  the  passage 
of  those  early  fliers — canny  ducks  that  are  wise  to  the  ways 
of  men  and  their  respect  for  sunrise,  sunset  and  the  game 
warden. 

Now  the  gray  fades  and  the  black  and  white  world  takes 
on  tints  of  color.  Bird  songs,  squirrel  chatter  and  the  whirr 
of  wings  rise  to  a  crescendo  which  is  climaxed  by  the  crash 
of  a  shotgun.  Magnified  by  the  water,  the  blast  stuns  the 


ing  rod  and  perhaps  wears  a  smile  as  he  sees  he  has  the 
pond  to  himself  on  a  beautiful  winter  day.  He's  secure  in 
the  knowledge  that  few  others  know  the  secret  of  stump 
filled  ponds,  cold  water  and  the  winning  ways  of  pickerel. 

This  can  be  winter  fishing  at  its  best.  The  air  may  have 
a  bit  of  a  nip  to  it  but  few  anglers  notice.  Pickerel  offer 
the  excuse  for  being  there  and  on  the  coldest  days  old 
chainsides  can  make  things  hot. 

Unlike  bass  or  bream,  pickerel  don't  call  it  quits  when 
the  mercury  practices  brinkmanship  with  the  freezing 
point.  This  is  their  cup  of  tea.  Sometimes  it  seems  that 
pickerel  were  placed  in  our  lakes  to  take  over  at  the  point 
where  bass  leave  off.  To  be  sure,  you'll  catch  both  bass 
and  pickerel  in  the  spring  when  cold  water  is  warming  and 
again  in  the  fall  when  warm  water  is  cooling,  but  to 
generalize  a  bit,  in  the  summer  the  waters  belong  to  bass 
but  in  the  winter  the  pickerel  is  king. 

Ice  is  the  primary  obstacle  to  winter  fishing,  but  for- 
tunately most  of  our  winters  are  reasonably  open.  Most 
freezes  are  of  short  duration,  particularly  in  the  tidewater, 
and  here  a  brief  icing  only  makes  for  better  fishing  if  you 


Typical  chain  markings  on  the  sides  and  black  stripe 
under  the  eye  are  the  trademarks  of  the  chain  pickerel. 
Neither  northern  pike  nor  muskellunge  display  these 
features.  The  red  and  white  spoon  in  this  pickerel's 
mouth  is  one  of  the  most  effective  lures  for  old 
chainsides. 


John  P.  Randolph  photo 


world  around  this  pond  as  all  creatures  retreat  into  silence. 

Not  to  be  denied,  the  birds  try  again  only  to  be  silenced 
by  another  boom  of  the  gun.  The  shots  come  quickly  now 
as  the  ducks  in  flight  respond  to  the  decoys  and  the  come- 
hither  calls  of  hidden  ducks  that  look  like  men.  But  this 
activity  too  is  short  lived  as  the  sun  breaks  free  of  the 
wooded  horizon  and  floods  the  pond  with  brilliant  light 
from  a  nearly  cloudless  sky. 

Singly  or  in  pairs  the  gunners  reappear.  The  ice  is 
vanishing  quickly  now,  but  boats  can  still  follow  the  fading 
paths  made  hours  before.  The  process  of  unloading  the 
boats  and  loading  the  cars  is  a  noisy  one  as  the  hunters 
exchange  notes,  brag  about  their  shots  and  marvel  at  those 
ducks  that  didn't  fall  when  certainly  they  were  hit  and 
didn't  know  it.  For  some  this  is  a  hasty  process  as  they 
hustle  to  load  up  and  be  on  their  way  to  beat  the  whistle 
of  another  work  day.  The  others  look  at  the  pond,  the 
sun  and  the  sky  and  lament  their  luck  that  this  is  a  blue- 
bird day. 

Hardly  does  the  last  hunter  depart  when  another  breed 
of  sportsman  arrives.  Instead  of  a  gun  he  carries  a  fish- 


hit  the  ponds  immediately  after  a  thaw.  The  real  dyed-in- 
the-wool  anglers,  the  fellows  who  fish  every  free  minute 
the  year  around,  make  a  point  of  getting  on  the  water  the 
instant  the  ice  breaks  up.  Pickerel  and  bass,  too,  liven  up 
considerably  for  a  few  days  after  the  lid  goes  off  the  lake 
and  a  new  supply  of  oxygen  enriches  the  water. 

In  most  parts  of  Virginia  the  chain  pickerel  is  called 
"pike."  Not  that  it  makes  any  difference,  but  just  so  that 
we're  both  on  the  same  track,  it's  most  likely  that  your 
"pike"  and  my  pickerel  are  the  same  fish.  Down  in  the 
Deep  South  pickerel  are  called  "jacks"  and  further  to  the 
north  they're  known  as  "snakes."  The  Old  Dominion  has 
both  chain  pickerel  and  pike.  The  pickerel  are  the  common 
"pike"  of  most  of  the  rivers  and  ponds.  They  are  easily 
identified  by  the  darker  chain-like  markings  against  a 
lighter  background  on  the  flanks,  and  a  black  vertical  line 
just  beneath  the  eye.  If  you  are  fishing  waters  where  both 
pike  and  pickerel  are  found,  you  can  make  positive  identi- 
fication by  checking  the  scales  on  the  head.  The  necks  and 
gill   covers  of  the   chain   pickerel   are   completely  covered 

(Continued  on  page  21) 
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Check-  Up 

By  OZZIE  WORLEY 
Roanoke 

ON  a  Virginia  lake  late  last  summer  a  boy,  nearly  out 
of  breath,  raced  to  the  lake's  concession  stand  and 
shouted : 

"Hey,  a  couple  of  fellows  are  poisoning  the  fish  out 
there!" 

What  this  lad  didn't  know  was  that  the  two  men  were 
doing  something  perfectly  legal — and  something  aimed  at 
helping  fishermen. 

The  men  were  employees  of  the  Virginia  Commission  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries.  And  they  were  hard  at  work 
sampling  the  fish  life  of  the  lake. 

Once  a  year,  nearly  always  in  late  summer,  major  im- 
poundments in  the  state  are  given  a  once-over  by  the  com- 
mission's district  fish  biologists  and  their  helpers.  Goal: 
To  determine  the  number  of  good,  and  bad,  fish  present  and 
what,  if  anything,  should  be  done  to  bolster  the  fishing. 
The  work  is  done  under  the  direction  of  Robert  Martin,  chief 
of  the  commission's  fish  division;  Jack  M.  Hoffman,  re- 
search and  management  supervisor  of  the  division;  and 
the  commission's  four  district  fish  biologists. 

The  biologists,  scattered  throughout  the  state,  are  Bill 
Neal  of  Lynchburg,  Bob  Wollitz  of  Marion,  Dixie  Shumate 
of  Monterey  and  Eugene  W.  Surber  of  Front  Royal.  The 
Richmond  district  post  is  vacant  at  present. 

Two  principal  methods  are  employed  to  sample  the  lakes: 
(1)  by  application  of  rotenone  and  (2)  by  setting  out  gill 
nets. 

The  most  thorough  and  quickest  results  are  obtained  with 
rotenone,  which  is  a  compound  derived  from  the  root  of 
the  derris  plant  of  South  America.  This  compound,  al- 
though harmless  to  humans,  is  deadly  to  gill-equipped  life. 
When  applying  it,  the  commission  workers  look  for  coves 
remote  from  the  main  body  of  water.  Normally,  about 
one-half  acre  serves  the  purpose  for  the  rotenone,  which  is 
put  into  the  lake  soon  after  it  is  reached.  The  compound 
attacks  the  blood  in  the  gills  of  the  fish,  suffocating  them. 

The  rotenone  oxidizes  into  a  harmless  compound  in 
about  24  hours  after  being  used.  However,  by  this  time  it 
has  done  its  job.  All  of  the  fish  in  the  treated  area  will  be 
bobbing  on  top  of  the  water.  The  biologists  then  move  in 
and  leisurely  seine  the  dead  fish,  noting  their  weight, 
length  and  other  vital  statistics. 

Gill  nets,  the  second  sampling  method,  are  not  so  effec- 
tive as  rotenone,  but  still  provide  helpful  information.  At 
least  four  of  the  nets  are  unfurled  at  intervals  in  a  lake  to 
trap  fish.  The  nets  are  200  feet  long  and  8  feet  wide 
and  have  1-inch,  l^-hich,  2-inch  and  3-inch  meshes.  They 
are  set  on  "points,"  where  fish  traffic  is  heaviest  in  the 
impoundments. 

These  nets,  held  by  a  lead  line  at  the  bottom  and  floats 
at  the  top,  stand  in  the  water  like  fences.  Fish  swimming 
into  them  become  hopelessly  entangled  and  can  be  plucked 
out  by  commission  biologists  or  helpers  for  easy  examina- 
tion. Contrary  to  the  case  with  rotenone,  many  fish  trapped 
in  the  nets  can  be  released  unharmed.  However,  the  nets  have 
one  drawback:  largemouth  and  smallmouth  bass  avoid 
them. 

Still   a  third   device,   hoop   nets,   sometimes   is   used   in 


sampling  lakes.  This  is  simply  a  tubular  net  into  which 
fish  find   their  way,  but  cannot  escape. 

When  the  commission  workers  are  "on  the  road"  test- 
ing the  lakes,  they  oftentimes  rough  it  by  camping  at  state 
parks,  Boy  Scout  reservations  or  cabins  owned  by  the 
commission.  On  other  occasions,  they  spend  the  night  at 
motels  not  far  from  the  impoundments. 

For  example,  John  Boaze  and  David  Riley,  working 
under  Lynchburg  district  biologist  Neal,  stayed  at  a  cabin 
on  Jennings  Creek  in  Botetourt  County,  before  coming 
to  Carvins  Cove,  near  Roanoke,  to  take  samples  in  August. 

On  their  visit  to  the  cove,  which  is  in  Roanoke  and 
Botetourt  counties,  they  used  rotenone  and  gill  nets  to 
get  a  line  on  the  fish  life.  The  rotenone  turned  up  red-eared 
sunfish,  bluegills,  threadfin  shad,  scores  of  shiners  and 
a  large  number  of  bullhead  catfish.  In  their  gill  nets,  Boaze 
and  Riley  captured  four  largemouth  bass  from  8  to  16 
inches  long,  one  red-eared  sunfish  (shellcracker)  weighing 
1.1  pounds  and  five  smaller  ones,  30  bullheads,  an  18-inch 
chain  pickerel,   8  threadfin  shad  and  7  carp. 
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Photo  by  Ozzie  Worley 
David   Riley,  left,  weighs  bullhead  knocked  out  by  rotenone  in  Carvins 
Cove,  while  John   Boaze  jots  down  the  data. 

The  two  men  chose  samples  at  random  for  weighing, 
measuring  and  other  observation.  Boaze  duly  noted  what 
they  found  in  his  ledger.  Scales  were  removed  from  some 
of  the  fish  and  these  will  be  given  additional  laboratory 
study    by    biologist   Neal. 

Before  coming  to  Carvins  Cove,  Neal's  men,  Boaze  and 
Riley,  helped  check  out  the  fish  populations  in  Leesville 
Lake  and  Philpott  Reservoir.  And  their  next  stop  after  leav- 
ing Roanoke  was  Claytor  Lake. 

Sometimes  the  lake  samplings  provide  surprises.  At  Lees- 
ville, for  instance,  the  weight  of  channel  catfish  brought 
up  by  rotenone  caused  biologist  Neal  to  raise  his  eyebrows. 

"We  found  five-  and  six-pound  cats,  and  you  usually  don't 
get  them  that  big,"  he  said. 

At  Philpott  Reservoir,  the  sampling  turned  up  several  12- 
inch  rainbow  trout.  They  probably  were  the  fingerlings 
stocked  last  fall,  Neal  believes.  He  will  study  scales  from 
the  trout  to  determine  their  age.  "If  they  prove  to  be  two- 

(Continued  on  page    18) 
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OLD  BONES  AND  THE  BIOLOGIST 


By  C.  G.  HOLLAND 
Charlottesville 


THIS  year's  Virginia  fauna  are  the  results  of  yester- 
year's reproductions.  As  the  number  of  yesteryears 
increases,  the  over-all  list  of  animal  life  is  changed  by 
numerous  factors.  Even  so  short  a  time  as  150  years  ago, 
there  were  no  house  sparrows  or  starlings.  Wolves,  buffa- 
loes, passenger  pigeons,  and  parakeets,  which  our  ancestors 
wrote  of  in  the  early  1600's,  no  longer  inhabit  Virginia's 
forests.  The  human  population  in  Virginia  has  varied,  too, 
in  the  last  350  years.  Thus,  the  earlier  the  census,  the 
greater  the  contrast  with  today's  species.  For  this  presenta- 
tion, we  go  back  no  further  than  the  time  when  Virginia's 
fauna    may    have    included    mammoth    and    mastodon. 

To  come  up  with  a  complete  list  of  existing  species,  many 
cooperating  agencies  and  individuals  have  pooled  their 
knowledge;  but  taking  the  census  of  a  thousand  years  ago 
requires  different  techniques.  Since  a  beginning  has 
been  made  to  document  the  record  for  the  days  before  there 
were  census-takers  who  used  pen  and  paper,  Virginia 
Wildlife  readers  may  be  interested  in  the  story.  It  will 
be  confined  to  mammals,  not  the  human  variety,  but  could 
be  extended  to  turtles,  fish,  birds,  snails  and  shellfish. 

By  and  large,  the  list  will  be  compiled  by  examination  of 
old  bones  found  not  just  anywhere,  but  mainly  in  the 
garbage  of  ancient  peoples,  which  has  been  carefully 
excavated  by  archeologists.  These  scientists  are  interested 
not  only  in  estimating  the  caloric  supply  of  early  man's 
protein  diet,  as  shown  by  the  old,  dry  bone  remains  of  his 
meals,  but  in  learning  about  the  environment  in  which 
earlier  humans  lived.  The  latter  information  can  be 
determined  to  some  extent  by  knowledge  of  where  the 
animals  consumed  by  human  inhabitants  had  lived.  Species 
taken  give  clues  to  hunting  and  butchering  methods,  and  it 
is  possible  to  use  the  bones  to  date  the  excavational  stratum 
or  the  site  from  which  they  came. 

But  an  archeologist  needs  special  help  from  the  biologist; 
the  two  specialists  must  work  as  a  team.  In  the  first  place 
it  is  not  easy  to  relate  bones  to  correct  species,  even  when 
entire  bones  are  available.  Bones  recovered  by  an  arche- 
ologist are  more  often  than  not  fractured  beyond  recogni- 
tion, because  the  aboriginal  cooks  broke  them  into  several 
pieces  to  get  the  nutriment  of  the  marrow.  Imagine  the 
difficulty  of  telling  sheep  from  goat  bones  broken  into 
small  bits!  It  goes  without  saying  the  biologist  is  interested 
in  the  distribution,  environment  and  evolutionary  changes 
of  species  older  than  those  of  today.  Biologists  who  special- 
ize in  this  approach  to  their  science  are  few.  In  fact  the 
question  arises,  can  Virginia  boast  of  one  such  person? 

To  determine  the  distribution  of  mammalian  species 
identified  in  this  article,  Virginia's  archeological  literature 
was  reviewed.  Resulting  distributional  data  are  appended 
to  the  paragraphs  discussing  species.  It  is  assumed  the  ani- 
mals listed  here  lived  a  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  years 
ago.  This  assumption  is  based  on  the  probable  dates  for  the 
archeological  context  in  which  they  are  found.  To  be  as  all 
inclusive  as  possible,  data  for  the  Accokeek  site,  which  is  in 
Maryland  on  the  Potomac  just  a  short  distance  from  Wash- 
ington, arc  shown.  And,  finally,  as  a  note  of  caution,  it 
should  be  recognized  that  while  the  vast  bulk  of  identifica- 
tions have  been  made  by  experts,  some,  just  a  few,  have  been 


made  by  those  not  so  skilled. 

Deer  (Odocoileus  virginianus)  was  taken  by  the  Indian 
over  the  entire  state.  It  was  a  staple  food  and  furnished 
the  raw  materials  for  many  manufactured  items:  bags, 
clothing,  shoes  and  glue;  awls,  fishhooks,  pins,  beamers, 
headdress,  stone  flaking  tools,  and  arrow  points.  Deer  of 
all  ages  were  killed,  and,  as  far  as  this  writer  knows,  Burd 
McGinnes  and  Jack  Reeves  (currently  instructors  at  V.P.I, 
and  V.M.I.,  respectively)  have  been  the  first  to  use  Sver- 
inghaus'  method  of  checking  number  and  abrasion  of  teeth 
for  identifying  the  ages  of  deer  in  archeological  collections. 
Deer  were  hunted  singly  with  bow  and  arrow  or  killed  in 
drives,  but  were  not  trapped.  Archeological  evidence  indi- 
cates that  their  carcasses  were  brought  to  the  villages  or 
hunting  camps  for  butchering.  (Archeological  records  show 
early  distribution  in  Augusta,  Bath,  Giles,  Halifax,  Highland, 
Madison,  Mecklenburg,  Montgomery,  New  Kent,  Page, 
Prince  George,  and  Pulaski  Counties,  Virginia,  and  in  Acco- 
keek, Maryland.) 

What  has  been  said  of  deer  applies  in  part  to  elk  (Cervus 
canadensis),  although  the  evidence  is  slimmer  and  the 
geographic  distribution  more  restricted.  Elk  teeth  were  used 
as  beads,  or  some  kind  of  pendant,  while  deer  teeth  were 
not.  The  small  number  of  reports,  contrasting  with  those 
for  deer,  would  indicate  a  smaller  elk  population  and  pos- 
sibly less  effective  means  of  obtaining  them.  For  example, 
elk  drives  probably  did  not  take  place;  the  means  of  kill- 
ing the  animal  was  limited  to  stalking  and  shooting  with 
bow  and  arrow.  (Halifax,  Mecklenburg,  Montgomery,  Page, 
Pulaski    Counties;    Accokeek) 

Dogs  (Canis  familiaris)  are  a  commonly  reported  animal. 
It  was  none  of  the  breeds  familiar  to  you,  but  a  type  raised 
in  the  Indian  villages.  In  contrast  to  deer  and  other  bones 
found  scattered  through  garbage  heaps,  some  dog  remains 
were  buried  with  as  much  care  as  humans,  and  often  in  the 
same  places.  In  Pittsylvania  County  one  dog  was  buried  in 
a  rock  lined  pit.  This  special  attention  is  not  to  be  con- 
strued as  great  love  for  dogs,  an  emotional  attachment  so 
pathetically  portrayed  for  our  society  by  the  Hollywood 
pet  burial  grounds  pictured  in  the  movie  Mundo  Cane.  Just 
what  it  does  imply  is  yet  an  open  question.  And  all  dogs 
were  not  buried  with  care.  In  Madison  County  only  teeth 
were  found,  and  in  Buckingham  County  only  a  skull.  Both 
instances  suggest  the  carcasses  were  also  used  for  food. 
(Buckingham,  Halifax,  Madison,  Mecklenburg,  Page,  Pitt- 
sylvania Counties;  Accokeek) 

Rabbits  (Sylvilagus  floridanus)  were  taken  with  snares, 
by  and  large,  in  contrast  to  stalking  and  drives  which 
brought  in  deer.  No  articles  manufactured  from  rabbit 
bones  have  been  identified  from  archeological  sites.  We 
can  only  surmise  that  the  skins,  as  well  as  the  meat,  were 
useful.  While  rabbits  have  been  reported  from  only  a  few 
counties,  the  probabilities  are  they  had  a  state-wide  distribu- 
tion. (Bath,  Giles,  Halifax,  Madison,  Mecklenburg,  Page 
Counties) 

What  has  been  said  about  the  rabbit  applies  mostly  to 
the  following:  beaver  (Castor  canadensis — Mecklenburg, 
Page,  Pulaski  Counties)  ;  gray  fox  (Urocyon  cinereoar- 
genteus — Giles,    Highland,    Madison,    Mecklenburg,    Page 

(Continued  on   page    19) 
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KEEP  IT  CLEAN.   In  many  areas  as  hunters  take  to  the  woods  in  the  fall,  we  see  our 

beautiful  and  interesting  wildlife  crop  replaced  almost  pound  for  pound  with  an 
unsightly  blight  of  cans,  bottles  and  assorted  refuse.   It  has  been  estimated 
that  it  costs  69#  per  bushel  on  the  average  to  clean  up  highway  litter.   The  cost 
of  clean-up  in  wooded  areas  would  be  much  higher  if,  indeed,  litter  were  to  be 
removed  from  such  areas  at  all.   Nothing  is  more  disgusting  than  a  long  awaited 
hunting  expedition  to  the  forest  primeval  which  turns  out  to  be  more  like  a 
visit  to  the  city  dump. 

There  is  no  acceptable  excuse  for  sportsmen  leaving  litter  along  rural  roadsides  or  in  the 
woods.   Potential  litter  can  be  carrried  back  out  of  the  woods  in  the  same  manner 
it  was  carried  in.   If  you  feel  compelled  to  leave  it,  dig  a  shallow  depression 
and  bury  it  where  it  won't  offend  the  next  user  of  the  forest.   Litter  which 
materializes  around  the  car  can  be  carried  in  the  car  to  a  roadside  trash 
receptacle  or  back  home  to  the  garbage  can. 

Litter  problems  are  skyrocketing  with  modern  innovations  in  convenience  packaging, 
economical  and  diversified  paper,  plastic  and  metal  foil  products  and  the 
increasing  number  of  outdoor  recreationists.   Let's  hope  these  factors  don't 
combine  to  despoil  man's  last  areas  for  communion  with  nature. 

J.  W.  FLANAGAN  RESERVOIR  SLATED  FOR  SPRING  STOCKING.  The  gates  were  closed  recently  on 
the  John  W.  Flanagan  Reservoir  constructed  by  the  U.  S.  Corps  of  Engineers  in 
Dickenson  County,  and  the  Game  Commission  plans  to  stock  the  new  lake  in  the 
spring  with  largemouth  and  smallmouth  bass  at  the  rate  of  50  per  acre.  Although 
these  will  be  fingerlings,  the  bass  will  grow  rapidly  and  should  average  ten  inches 
in  length  by  fall.   Biologists  report  that  sufficient  bluegill,  crappie  and  other 
pan  fish  are  present  in  the  river  to  preclude  any  need  of  stocking  these  species. 
However,  walleyes  and  muskellunge  will  be  added  next  spring  if  they  are  available. 
Threadfin  shad,  a  plankton-feeding  species  which  thrives  in  similar  reservoirs, 
will  be  stocked  to  provide  forage  for  the  bass,  walleye,  crappie  and  other  large 
game  fish. 

This  new  reservoir  on  the  Pound  River  will  cover  approximately  1,000  acres  and  will  offer 
nearby  reservoir  fishing  for  the  first  time  to  area  residents. 

PERSONNEL  LISTING  AVAILABLE.   A  new  personnel  roster  listing  all  game  wardens,  game  and 
fish  biologists,  game  managers,  hatchery  personnel,  aides,  secretarial  and 
supervisory  personnel  of  the  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  is  now 
available  free  from  hunting  and  fishing  license  agents  across  the  state. 
Sportsmen  will  find  the  publication  handy  in  locating  the  proper  game  warden  or 
technical  personnel  for  information  or  assistance.  Addresses,  telephone  numbers 
and  assigned  work  areas  are  given  for  all  field  personnel. 

HUNTERS  BAG  237  SIKA  DEER.  Hunters  bagged  237  sika  deer  during  the  special  six-day  season 
on  Chincoteague  National  Wildlife  Refuge  in  early  October.  The  largest  one  taken 
weighed  148  pounds.  Resident  hunters  accounted  for  201  of  the  animals  while  non- 
residents bagged  36.  Thirty-one  hunters  managed  to  get  two  deer  during  the  special 
hunt,  thereby  filling  their  season  bag  limit. 
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FISHING 
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COME  Christmas  day  all  over  the  land  many  fortunate 
husbands  will  be  gazing  fondly  at  a  newly  acquired  gift 
awarded  as  a  token  of  affection  by  their  adoring  spouse. 
Namely — a  fishing  pole. 

What  better  Christmas  gift  could  an  angler  acquire  than 
a  brand  new  fishing  pole?  Something  he  can  really  USE! 

But  when?  If  there  is  snow  outside,  and  if  ice  covers  his 
favorite  fishing  hole,  he  sits  here  with  a  fine  flexible  rod, 
visions  of  big  juicy  trout,  and  fishing  season  four  months  away! 
He  can  stand  outside,  freeze  his  feet,  and  cast  at  a  frost- 
covered  stump.  Or  he  can  dangle  a  plug  reflectively  in  front  of 
the  fireplace.  But  therein  lies  a  tale,  proving  that  some  fishing 
stories  start  right  at  Christmas.  To  wit:  — 


Oh,  joy!  She  remembered,   bless  her  heart.  A  fine   new 
fishing    pole   for  Christmas! 


4  J£ 


« —  — - 


See    the    pretty    plug,    Tipper? 


We'll   just  cut  a  six-inch  hole  in  this  box  and — 


Ready,   aim — 


Now,  then — line  up  on   the 
target. 


Oh,  oh! 


K 


Oil  FOR  CHRISTMAS 


A  spinning   reel   with   lots  of  free-flowing    line! 


Get  'im,    kitty! 


FIRE! 


Cat  can't  keep  his  nose  out  of  my  fishing  gear! 


If    he    fires    that    plug    just 

ONCE    MORE    in    my 

kitchen! 


f  2 

Fine    thing!    What's    a    new  v 
fishing    rod    FOR    if   a    man 
can't    PLAY    with    it?        V? 


MULTIPLE  USE  UF 


Municipal  Water  Supply  Reservoirs 


By  R.  G.  MARTIN 
Chief,  Fish  Division 


ACCORDING  to  the  information  I  have  compiled,  some 
95  percent,  or  over  13,000  acres  of  the  existing  14,000 
acres  of  water  supply  reservoirs  in  Virginia  are  open 
to  public  fishing.  This  acreage  that  is  open  to  such  fishing 
is  contained  in  thirty-one  reservoirs  distributed  throughout 
the  state,  or  65  percent  of  the  total  of  47  reservoirs  catalog- 
ed as  furnishing  potable  water  to  31  municipalities.  With 
few  exceptions,  those  reservoirs  which  are  closed  do  not 
have  filtration  facilities  required  by  the  State  Board  of 
Health  to  permit  recreational  use,  and  many  of  these  closed 
reservoirs  are  too  small  to  allow  for  the  necessary  restricted 
zone  near  the  water  intake. 

Let  us  explore  just  how  important  this  additional  fishing 
water  is  to  the  fishermen  of  Virginia.  At  a  projected 
potential  annual  usage  of  fifty  fishing  trips  per  acre  of 
water,  the  13,360  acres  of  municipal  water  supply  reservoirs 
will  ultimately  support  some  668,000  fishing  trips  per  year. 
Figuring  that  each  fishing  trip  including  fees,  car  expense, 
food  and  other  items  represents  expenditures  between  $8.00 
and  $10.00  (based  on  national  economic  surveys),  fishing 
in  Virginia  municipal  water  supply  reservoirs  alone  can 
be  expected  to  generate  between  5-  and  7-million  dollars 
worth  of  business  for  somebody  each  year.  To  this  measur- 
able fiscal  benefit  should  be  added  the  intangible  value  of 
fishing  to  the  health  and  well-being  of  the  individual  fisher- 
man. And  of  great  interest  to  municipal  governments  and 
Chambers  of  Commerce  is  the  fact  that  most  of  these 
benefits,  monetary  and  otherwise,  can  be  reaped  by  the 
retail  business  concerns  and  the  people  right  in  the  local 
communities  served  by  the  reservoirs.  The  fishing  potential 
of  water  supply  reservoirs  is  a  resource  in  being  that  fairly 
begs  to  be  exploited. 

Another  way  of  looking  at  the  value  of  the  fishing  pro- 
vided by  these  reservoirs  would  be  to  compare  the  cost  of 
duplicating  the  facilities  by  our  Game  Commission.  With 
careful  site  selection  and  proper  management,  lakes  design- 
ed primarily  for  fishing  can  provide  up  to  200  fishing  trips 
per  acre  per  year  at  an  average  construction  cost  of  $900 
per  acre.  To  duplicate  the  668,000  fishing  trips  provided 

Harwood     Reservoir,     part    of    Newport     News'     city     water     supply,     is 
one    of   the    many    waterworks    that    provide    fine    recreation. 
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by  existing  water  supply  reservoirs  would  require  the  de- 
velopment of  3,340  acres  of  additional  fishing  lakes  at  a 
cost  of  over  $3,000,000! 

Truly  this  "frosting  on  the  cake"  provided  by  the  fish- 
ing incidental  to  the  primary  purpose  of  supplying  potable 
water  is  worthwhile,  and  should  receive  the  utmost  con- 
sideration in  future  water  supply  planning. 

The  crying  need  for  additional  recreation  facilities, 
especially  fishing,  in  many  municipalities  can  often  be  met 
at  little  additional  public  expense  by  utilization  of  existing 
and  proposed  water  supply  reservoirs.  Adequate  water 
treatment  facilities,  appropriate  patrol,  and  inexpensive 
concession  facilities  are  easily  provided.  Operating  costs  will 
be  borne  gladly  by  the  fishermen  themselves  through  the 
establishment  of  an  appropriate  fee  system.  The  fact  that 
so  few  of  the  suitable  reservoirs  are  closed  to  public  fish- 
ing attests  to  the  generally  accepted  fact  that  fishing  is  in- 
deed compatible  with  the  primary  function  of  the  reservoirs 
as  producers  of  potable  water.  There  have  been  many  studies 
made  in  all  sections  of  the  United  States  which  support  this 
multiple-use  concept.  I  know  of  no  outbreak  of  disease  that 
can  be  attributed  to  the  use  of  water  supply  reservoirs  for 
fishing. 

Now  that  we  have  illustrated  the  fisheries  value  of 
municipal  water  supply  reservoirs,  let's  move  on  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  their  operation.  Fees  to  fish  are  charged  at  14, 
or  46.6%,  of  the  31  reservoirs  open  to  public  fishing. 
Most  fees  range  from  50^  to  $1.00  per  trip,  and  in  the  case 
of  Newport  News  Reservoirs  are  included  in  the  mandatory 
boat  rental  of  $1.50.  The  city  of  Culpeper  charges  only 
$1.00  per  year.  Fishing  from  boats  is  allowed  on  all  but 
one  small  reservoir.  Seventeen,  or  60%,  charge  daily 
fees  ranging  from  50^  to  $2.50  for  either  boat  rental  or 
launching  private  boats.  Fishing  and  boat  concessions  are 
managed  by  private  concessionaires  at  five  lakes  and  15 
are  handled  by  municipal  employees.  Outboard  motors  are 
allowed  on  13  or  43  percent  of  the  reservoirs.  Horsepower 
restrictions  range  from  a  maximum  of  3.5  to  12  on  ten  lakes 
and  the  remaining  three  impose  no  size  restrictions.  In  addi- 
tion to  fishing,  picnicking  is  allowed  on  the  banks  of  12 
reservoirs  in  defined  areas  and  camping  is  allowed  at  two. 
No  swimming  is  permitted  in  any  public  water  supply  lake. 

Problems  arising  in  conjunction  with  management  of 
public  water  supply  reservoirs  for  public  fishing  run  the 
scale  from  the  education  of  the  administrators  as  to  the 
desirability  and  practicality  of  fishing  down  to  the  man- 
agement of  the  fish  themselves.  Usually  an  enlightened 
public  is  sufficient  impetus  to  establish  the  desirability  of 
providing  fishing  in  addition  to  water.  The  next  step  is  up 
to  the  administrators  to  provide  a  practical  system  of  con- 
trol. Your  Game  Commission  can  then  be  called  upon  to 
furnish  guide  lines  for  fish  management.  As  in  any  opera- 
tion, the  sooner  our  biologists  can  be  contacted  the  better. 
The  time  to  start  managing  fish  is  when  the  first  plans  for 

(Continued   on  page  20) 


From  an  address  delivered  at  the  meeting  of  the  Virginia  Section  of  the 
American  Water  Works  Association,  in  Norfolk. 


VIRGINIA  WILDLIFE 


HUNTERS  SPEND  MILLIONS 


TO  PROTECT  WILDLIFE  THEY  DO  NOT  HUNT 


hoto  by  Kesteloo 

THE  American  hunter  spends  millions  of  dollars  a  year 
to  protect  and  increase  wildlife  he  does  not  hunt. 
Sportsmen  pay  for  the  operation  of  state  game  de- 
partments which  are  charged  by  law  to  care  for  all  wildlife, 
not  just  the  game  species  but  for  the  more  numerous  non- 
game  varieties  of  wildlife.  Song  birds,  swans,  and  shore 
birds  don't  hesitate  to  use  the  feed  and  cover  developed 
by  the  hunter  for  waterfowl. 

Hunters  spend  more  than  $150  million  a  year  on  wild- 
life management,  according  to  the  National  Shooting 
Sports  Foundation,  Inc.  State  agencies,  with  the  hunter 
picking  up  the  tab.  improve  and  create  wildlife  habitat  for 
all  of  natures  creatures. 

The  100.000-acre  refuge  the  hunter  develops  for  his 
favorite  game  supports  hundreds  of  species  of  non-hunted 
wildlife.  A  red-winged  blackbird  has  no  hesitancy  about 
lunching  on  feed  planted  for  ducks.  The  general  public  has 
access  to  the  refuges  the  year  around  to  observe  wildlife, 
and  the  hunter  is  happy  that  his  sport  pays  for  this  valuable 
by-product. 

State  game  wardens,  whose  salaries  are  paid  by  sports- 
men, not  only  enforce  hunting  regulations  but  spend  much 
of  their  time  developing  more  wildlife  habitat. 

Hunter  subsidization  of  wildlife  comes  from  license  fees, 
migratory  waterfowl  stamps.  Federal  tax  on  sporting  arms 
and  ammunition,  direct  personal  contribution,  develop- 
ment of  private  land  and  membership  in  such  organizations 
as  the  National  Wildlife  Federation.  Here  are  some  of  the 
facts  and  figures: 

1.  State  game  departments  in  1962  collected  $68  million 
from  hunters  for  licenses,  tags  and  permits.  The  money  was 

(Continued  on   page    18) 
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year-olds,  instead  of  those  we  put  in  last  fall,  then  we'll 
wonder  why  they  were  only  12  inches  long,"  he  declared. 

Two  years  ago,  fishermen  had  field  days  on  big  rain- 
bows in  Philpott.  Last  year,  however,  anglers'  luck  with 
these  lunkers  soured. 

Neal  thinks  the  low  water,  brought  on  by  drought  condi- 
tions, may  have  had  much  to  do  with  this. 

Once  Neal  and  the  other  specialists  like  him  gather 
samples  from  the  lakes,  either  through  their  own  efforts 
or  through  helpers,  what  is  the  next  step? 

First,  the  district  biologists  tote  up  the  findings  and 
reach  conclusions.  Next,  they  prepare  summaries  and 
recommendations  on  the  various  lakes.  These  go  to  fish 
division  chief  Martin  in  Richmond  and  supervising  biologist 
Hoffman  in  Roanoke. 

Martin  and  Hoffman  must  decide  what  remedial  steps 
should  be  taken. 

"Suppose,"  says  Hoffman,  "that  a  sampling  of  a  lake 
indicates  that  the  number  of  this  year's  bass  is  inadequate, 
or  that  these  young-of-the-year  bass  are  missing  entirely. 
We  would  stock  the  lake  with  this  year's  bass  from  the 
hatchery." 

Hoffman  pointed  out  that  red-eared  sunfish  were  re- 
leased in  Carvins  Cove  because  none  of  these  ever  was  turn- 
ed up  in  samplings.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tests  showed 
an  over-supply  of  bullheads  in  the  cove.  To  cope  with  this, 
channel  catfish  have  been  freed  in  this  lake  to  compete 
with  the  bullheads. 

Just  how  conclusive  is  the  once-a-year  sampling? 

"It  certainly  is  not  a  tell-all  thing,"  Hoffman  admits, 
"but  it  does  give  us  good  indications  on  population  com- 
position, reproduction,  and  growth  rate  of  the  several 
species." 

He  emphasized  that  the  rotenone  method  particularly  pro- 
vides acceptable  evidence  on  the  spawning  success  of  the 
fish. 

"Furthermore,"  added  Hoffman,  "after  a  series  of  sam- 
plings over  the  years  on  a  given  lake,  we  can  review  the  rec- 
ords and  see  a  number  of  changes  in  it — some  good,  some 
bad.  All  of  this  helps  us  in  our  efforts  to  improve  the 
fishing." 
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Hunters   Spend    Millions       (Continued  from    page    17) 

used  for  land  purchase,  biological  research,  wildlife  pro- 
tection, habitat  development,  conservation  education,  and 
generally  caring  for  all  wildlife,  both  hunted  and  non- 
hunted   species. 

2.  More  than  $220  million  has  been  distributed  to  state 
game  agencies  for  wildlife  management  through  the  Federal 
Pittman-Robertson  program,  known  as  the  "Federal  Aid 
in  Wildlife  Restoration  Act."  This  act,  passed  at  the  request 
of  hunters  as  a  way  of  helping  all  wildlife,  places  an  11  per 
cent  excise  tax  on  the  sales  of  sporting  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion. 

The  program  has  resulted  in  the  purchase  and  develop- 
ment of  2,370,000  acres  of  land  and  about  900,000  acres 
of  prime  waterfowl  habitat.  Hunters  use  this  land  for  two  or 
three  months,  but  it  is  open  to  the  public  the  year  around. 
These  areas  support  more  non-hunted  species  of  wildlife 
than   game. 

In  1962  state  game  agencies  received  more  than  $14 
million  from  the  tax  on  sporting  arms  and  ammunition. 
Over  half  of  this  amount  went  for  wildlife  research,  trails, 
camping  areas,  and  habitat  improvement.  More  than  60,000 
acres  of  land  were  purchased  for  wildlife.  The  hunter  uses 
it  two  or  three  months  a  year,  but  the  public  has  year- 
around  access. 

3.  Hunters  have  spent  nearly  $80  million  for  duck  stamps 
since  1934.  The  money  has  been  used  in  part:  $15  million 
for  nearly  400,000  acres  of  land;  $24  million  for  refuge 
upkeep;  $11  million  for  refuge  development;  and  for  water- 
fowl research.  The  vast  national  system  of  refuges  is  not 
only  used  by  waterfowl  that  sportsmen  like  to  hunt,  but 
for  hundreds  of  species  of  shore  and  wading  birds. 

4.  More  than  $12  million  has  been  collected  since  1937 
by  Ducks  Unlimited,  Inc.,  a  non-profit  group  of  sportsmen. 
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With  money  from  their  own  pockets,  this  group  of  dedi- 
cated conservationists  has  put  more  than  one  million  acres 
under  water  control  and  developed  another  million  acres 
of  marshes  in  Canada  for  waterfowl  nesting. 

Ducks  Unlimited  has  created  more  than  5,000  miles  of 
waterfowl  breeding  shorelines ;  established  more  than  700  of 
their  famous  "duck  factories"  (a  network  of  permanent 
breeding  grounds  and  refuges)  ;  restored  thousands  of 
acres  of  resting  and  feeding  areas;  and  built  over  600 
dams  and  other  water-control  structures.  At  the  same  time 
they  were  improving  conditions  for  ducks  and  geese,  they 
also  created  favorable  habitat  for  non-hunted  wildlife. 

5.  Foundation  studies  show  that  hunters  spend  a  minimum 
of  $50  million  a  year  developing  private  lands  for  game. 
Thousands  of  hunters  and  landowners  plant  feed  and  cover 
for  game  species,  but  non-hunted  wildlife  thrive  off  of  it 
all  year. 

Because  of  the  great  amount  of  research  on  game  species, 
biologists  know  what  surplus  of  game  can  be  taken  each 
fall.  State  and  Federal  wildlife  agencies  set  season  and 
bag  limits  based  on  annual  studies  and  there  is  no  danger 
of  any  species  in  America  being  over-harvested. 

The  hunter  often  seems  a  paradox  to  the  non-hunter. 
Sportsmen  spend  millions  to  protect  and  care  for  game  but 
then  hunt  it  in  the  fall.  It's  difficult  for  the  general  public 
to  understand  that  the  hunter  simply  takes  the  annual  sur- 
plus from  nature's  bounty — and  quite  often  the  hunter 
has  given  nature  a  helping  hand. 

Sportsmen  are  always  concerned  with  the  survival  of 
any  species.  In  the  decades  since  state  wildlife  agencies 
were  formed,  no  game  species  has  been  threatened  with 
extinction  by  the  hunter. 

The  main  threats  to  wildlife  today,  according  to  the 
Foundation,  are  water  pollution,  improper  use  of  insecti- 
cides, clean  farming,  urbanization  and  allied  factors  which 
destroy  wildlife  habitat. 


Old  Bones 
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Because    of    research    that    hunters'    dollars    make    possible,    there    is    no 

danger    of    any    game    species    being    overharvested,    and    we    have    a 

growing    pool    of    knowledge    "that  will    permit    us   to    grow    two    where 

only  one  grew  before." 


Counties;  Accokeek)  ;  ground  hog  or  woodchuck  (Marmota 
monax — Bath,  Giles,  Highland,  Madison,  New  Kent,  Page, 
Pulaski  Counties)  ;  ground  squirrel  {Tamias  striatus — 
Highland  County)  ;  muskrat  (Ondatra  zibethicus— Madison, 
Page  Counties) ;  opossum  (Didelphis  marsupialis  virgin- 
iana — Mecklenburg,  Page  Counties)  ;  otter  (Lutra  can- 
adensis— Madison,  Page  Counties;  Accokeek)  ;  raccoon 
(Procyon  lotor — Buckingham,  Giles,  Madison,  Mecklenburg, 
Page  Counties;  Accokeek)  ;  skunk  (Mephitis  mephitis — 
Page  County;  Accokeek)  ;  gray  squirrel  (Sciurus  caro- 
linensis — Bath,  Buckingham,  Giles,  Madison,  Mecklenburg, 
New  Kent,  Page,  York  Counties;  Accokeek)  ;  weasel  (Mus- 
tela  frenata — Page  County)  ;  wood  rat  (Neotoma  floridana 
magister — Bath,   Madison   Counties) . 

Bear  (Ursus  americanus)  has  a  wide  distribution  his- 
torically, but  archeologically  has  turned  up  only  in  the 
western  part  of  our  state.  This,  as  with  elk,  may  in  part 
be  the  sampling.  Bear  were  killed  not  only  for  the  meat 
and  skins,  but  their  fat  was  prized  for  anointing  the  skin 
and  hair.  Bear  claws  and  teeth  were  made  into  necklaces. 
(Giles,  Mecklenburg,  Montgomery,  Page  Counties;  Ac- 
cokeek ) 

The  cat  family,  along  with  wolf,  has  representation  from 
a  few  counties.  Presumedly  these  species  were  taken  only 
with  the  bow  and  arrow:  Canada  lynx  (Lynx  canadensis — 
Pulaski  County;  Accokeek)  ;  mountain  lion  (Felis  concolor 
— Page  County)  ;  wild  cat  (Lynx  rufus — Page  County; 
Accokeek);  wolf   (Canis  lupus — Giles  County;  Accokeek). 

Bison  (Bison  bison)  were  newcomers  to  the  East,  arriv- 
ing only  a  few  hundred  years  more  or  less  before  the  Vir- 
ginia colonists,  and  were  exterminated  within  200  years 
after  their  arrival.  Archeologically,  their  bones  are  riot 
only  of  importance  in  distributional  studies  but  they  help 
to  date  archeological  sites.  There  is  only  a  two-word  men- 
tion of  "Bison  bison"  in  a  report  from  Halifax  County. 
This  brevity  is  unfortunate  because  archeologists  would 
like  to  know  the  context  in  which  they  were  found,  i.e., 
level  of  excavation,  associated  artifacts,  whether  used,  etc. 
Furthermore,  biologists  know  very  well  it  is  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  tell  bison  bones  from  those  of  a  cow.  If  the  bones 
are  still  available,  they  should  be  submitted  to  specialists  in 
the  field  of  mammalian  osteology  for  verification. 

Who,  if  anyone,  ever  saw  a  mammoth  or  mastodon  in 
Virginia?  The  archeological  evidence  says  those  people  who 
made  the  distinctive,  fluted  points  called  "Clovis"  are  the 
best  bet  as  witnesses  to  such  a  sight.  There  have  been  re- 
ports from  southwest  Virginia  associating  these  huge 
mammals  and  man  but,  I'm  sorry  to  say,  when  given  close 
scrutiny  the  reports  proved  false.  It  may  be  that,  in  time, 
a  true  association  will  be  substantiated.  There  is  nothing  an 
archeologist  would  like  more  to  find  than  this  connection; 
but  as  time  goes  by,  the  dream  fades  because  in  none  of  the 
handful  of  sites  in  the  eastern  United  States  yielding 
"Clovis"  points  have  any  remains  of  these  mammals  been 
found. 

As  of  this  writing  there  are  many  collections  of  old  bones 
from  archeological  sites  which  are  waiting  to  be  identified 
by  a  biologist.  Specialists  in  museums  do  this  gratuitously 
but  reluctantly  because  they  have  their  own  work  cut  out 
for  them.  Is  there  a  biologist  in  Virginia  who  is  not  so 
saddled  with  work  that  he  could  spend  some  time  helping 
with  this  problem? 
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Multiple  Use  of  Municipal  Water  Supply  Reservoirs 

(Continued   from    page    16) 

an  impoundment  are  drawn.  Eradication  or  reduction  of 
existing  rough  fish  species  such  as  suckers,  carp  and  bull- 
heads in  the  whole  watershed  of  the  proposed  reservoir  is 
often  possible.  When  this  is  done,  the  sport  fish  species 
will  get  off  to  a  head  start  and  provide  much  better  fish- 
ing. Incidentally,  high  game  fish  populations  depress  carp 
and  other  rough  fish  which  can  cause  turbidity  and  addi- 
tional expense  of  water  treatment.  The  game  fish  species 
necessary  to  initially  stock  the  reservoir  will  be  provided  by 
our  Commission. 

Investigations  to  highlight  existing  fish  management  prob- 
lems and  to  suggest  possible  remedies  will  be  made  on  re- 
quest. In  existing  reservoirs  which  have  had  a  long  history 
of  rough  fish  abundance  it  is  often  possible  to  thin  out  such 
rough  fish  species  to  the  benefit  of  existing  game  fish.  This 
can  be  accomplished  sometimes  by  the  application  of  cop- 
per sulfate  at  slightly  higher  than  normal  dosages  used  for 
algae  control.  Recent  studies  made  in  soft  water  eastern 
Virginia  lakes  have  shown  that  concentrations  of  one  to 
two  parts  per  million  of  copper  sulfate  will  eliminate  rough 
fish  species.  Trout,  also,  are  extremely  sensitive  to  copper 
sulfate,  however,  and  such  treatment  should  not  be  attempt- 
ed in  trout  lakes.  The  fishing  public  must  be  informed  in 


advance  of  any  such  treatment  to  minimize  possible  mis- 
understanding. Taste  and  odor  problems  which  may  be  as- 
sociated with  rough  fish  kills  can  be  readily  handled  by 
stepped  up  carbon  application  in  the  filtration  system  at 
little  extra  cost.  Any  additional  corrective  game  fish  stock- 
ing that  may  be  needed  will  be  done  by  our  Commission 
following  such  treatment. 

Routine  stocking  of  adult  game  fish  species  without  any 
attempt  at  prior  population  control  in  the  reservoir  itself 
is  bound  to  fail.  Repeated  investigation  over  a  long  period 
of  time  has  borne  out  this  contention.  Don't  waste  money 
buying  warm  water  game  fish  to  restock.  It  is  expensive  and 
not  necessary.  Those  who  operate  small  mountain  reser- 
voirs, however,  may  want  to  consider  stocking  adult  trout 
on  a  put-and-take  basis.  These  reservoirs  are  usually  infertile 
and  will  not  produce  satisfactory  warm  water  fishing. 
Catchable  sized  trout  can  be  obtained  fairly  cheaply  and 
they  are  readily  caught.  Such  a  program,  of  course,  would 
entail  charging  a  fishing  fee  commensurate  with  the  cost 
of  the  trout.  Our  Commission  is  not  in  a  position  to  furnish 
adult  trout  for  such  a  program,  and  it  would  be  necessary 
to  buy  them  from  commercial  sources. 

Fishing  and  water  supply  reservoirs  can  and  should  go 
hand  in  hand.  We  welcome  the  opportunity  to  assist  with 
any  fish  management  problem. 


SUMMARY  OF  RECREATION   PROVIDED   BY  MUNICIPAL   WATER   SUPPLY    RESERVOIRS   IN   VIRGINIA 

Municipality 

Reservoir 

Acres 

Uses 

Type     Fi 

shing 

Type      Boats 

Fees 

Concession 

Fishing 

Boating 

Other 

None 

Shore 

Boat 

Both 

Row 

Motor 

Max.  H.P. 

Fish 

Boats 

Municipal 

Private 

Alexandria*** 

Occoquan 

1700 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

0 

2.50 

X 

Augusta   Co. 

Coles  Run 

7.4 

X 

Bedford 

Bedford  Lake 

28 

X 

X 

X 

X 

1.00 

0 

Big  Stone  Gap 

Big  Cherry  Lake 

91 

X 

Camp  Pickett 

Pickett 

380 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

0 

0 

Charlottesville 

Moorman 

44 

X 

Charlottesville 

Ragged  Mountain 

60 

X 

Chesterfield 

Falling  Creek 

140 

X 

X 

X 

X 

0 

0 

Clifton  Forge 

Clifton  Forge 

20 

X 

X 

X 

X 

0 

0 

Colonial  Heights 

Swift  Creek 

100 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

1.00 

X 

Crozet 

Crozet 

5 

X 

Culpeper 

Mountain  Run 

75 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

$1   yr. 

x 

Dayton 

Silver  Lake 

11 

X 

X 

X 

X 

0 

$1  yr. 

Front  Royal 

Front  Royal 

1 

X 

Gretna 

Gretna  Lake 

12 

X 

X 

0 

Kenbridge 

Kenbridge 

3.5 

X 

Leesburg 

Goose  Creek 

160 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

15 

0 

0 

Lexington 

Moores  Creek 

15 

X 

Luray 

Luray 

20 

X 

Lynchburg 

Pedlar   Lake 

75 

X 

X 

X 

X 

1.00 

X 

Martinsville 

Martinsville 

250 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

3.5 

0 

.50 

X 

Newport   News 

Chickahominy 

1500 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

0 

1.50 

X 

Newport   News 

Lee  Hall 

400 

X 

X 

X 

X 

0 

1.50 

X 

Newport   News 

Harwood 

300 

X 

X 

X 

X 

0 

1.50 

X 

Newport   News 

Skiffes  Creek 

120 

X 

Newport   News 

Diascond 

1500 

To  be  opened  in  1965 

Norfolk** 

Burnt  Mills 

750 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

13 

.50 

1.50 

X 

Norfolk** 

Lawson 

98 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

12 

.50 

1.50 

X 

Norfolk** 

Lake  Smith 

222 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

12 

.50 

1.50 

X 

Norfolk** 

Little  Creek 

709 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

12 

.50 

1.50 

X 

Norfolk** 

North    Landing 

40 

X 

Norfolk** 

Prince 

950 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

12 

.50 

1.50 

X 

Norfolk** 

Western  Branch 

1600 

To  be  opened  in  1965 

Norfolk** 

Wright 

35 

X 

Portsmouth* 

Cahoon 

737 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

9.8 

.50 

1.00 

X 

Portsmouth* 

Kilby 

226 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

9.8 

.50 

1.00 

X 

Portsmouth* 

Meade 

512 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

9.8 

.50 

1.00 

X 

Portsmouth* 

Speight's  Run 

208 

X 

Pulaski 

Gatewood 

162 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

0 

2.50 

X 

Roanoke 

Carvin  Cove 

650 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

0 

2.00 

X 

X 

Smithfield 

Smithfield 

18 

X 

X 

X 

X 

.50 

1.00 

X 

South  Hill 

Whittle  Millpond 

60 

X 

X 

X 

X 

0 

0 

Strasburq 

Strasburq 

3 

X 

Victoria 

Victoria 

15 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

0 

0 

Williamsburq 

Waller  Mill 

293 

X 

Woodstock 

Woodstock 

5 

X 

•Yearly  permit  for  boat  and  fishing— $25.00  for  all   lakes 
**Yearly    permit    for    boat    and    fishing— $20.00    for    all    lakes;    camping    &    picknicking    at 

boat   station   only 
***Owned  by  Alexandria  Water  Co.  (Private) 
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Winter  Lightning       (Continued  from   page    10) 

with  scales.  If  your  fish  is  a  pike,  the  cheeks  will  be  scaled 
but  the  lower  part  of  the  gill  covers  will  not.  Pike,  inci- 
dentally, are  marked  with  light  bean-shaped  spots  against 
a  dark  background  on  the  sides. 

Both  pike  and  muskellunge  or  "muskies"  have  recently 
been  introduced  into  new  impoundments  in  Virginia.  The 
musky  is  the  largest  and  gamest  member  of  the  pike  clan 
and  comes  with  various  markings,  most  of  which  are  not 
similar  to  pickerel  or  pike.  Again  the  head  offers  positive 
identification.  Neither  the  cheeks  nor  the  bottom  of  the 
gill  covers  of  the  musky  are  scaled.  Since  the  introduction 
of  both  pike  and  musky  is  still  an  experiment  punctuated 
with  question  marks  we'll  leave  them  and  return  to  our 
native  and  willing  chain  pickerel. 

Virginia's  anglers  don't  have  to  be  reminded  that  our 
pickerel  grow  to  good  size  and  put  up  a  wonderful  battle. 
Although  Virginia's  waters  have  yet  to  surrender  a  speci- 
men that  tops  the  existing  world's  record  of  nine  pounds, 
three  ounces,  they  do  produce  some  very  respectable 
pickerel.  Four  pounders  are  not  uncommon  and  rare  fish 
topping  six  pounds  are  taken  nearly  every  year.  I  cut  my 
angling  teeth  fishing  the  same  Jersey  waters  that  pro- 
duced the  standing  world's  record  and  I  can  truthfully  say 
that  the  average  Virginia  pickerel  is  larger  than  the  average 
fish  taken  in  Jersey.  At  least  this  has  been  my  observation 
after  25  years  fishing  in  both  states. 

Being  a  fully  qualified  member  of  the  pike  clan,  chain 
pickerel  come  equipped  with  standard  pike  equipment — a 
set  of  sharp  dental  ware,  an  evil  leer  and  speed  you  won't 
believe.  Frequently  the  fins  are  tinted  with  bright  red  and 
this,  in  contrast  with  the  green  chain  markings  on  the  sides, 
give  the  fish  a  sort  of  beauty  despite  the  formidable  war- 
head. 

In  my  way  of  thinking  I've  always  considered  the  pikes 
(to  include  pickerel)  to  be  the  fresh  water  equivalent  of  the 
barracuda.  Except  for  the  heat  of  the  summer  when  they 
hardly  feed,  they  seem  to  be  always  on  the  prowl.  They  are 
true  hunters  and  are  ruthless  in  the  manner  in  which  they 
attack  their  prey.  Humans  are  lucky  that  pike  and  muskies 
lack  the   ambition  to   attack  bigger  game. 

Probably  most  pickerel  are  taken  by  anglers  who  are 
fishing  primarily  for  bass.  Because  of  their  many  forked 
bones,  pickerel  are  not  considered  as  worthy  a  table  fish 
as  bass.  But  there  are  many  fishermen  who  do  not  agree 
since  pickerel  do  have  fine  flavored  flesh,  once  you  get  by 
the  bones. 

Pickerel  will  hit  any  bait  a  bass  will  take  but  seem  to  be 
partial  to  spinners,  spoons  or  lures  having  a  generous 
amount  of  red  in  their  paint  jobs.  Spoons  and  spinners  that 
are  garnished  with  a  bit  of  pork  rind  are  perhaps  the  most 
lethal   pickerel   baits   going. 

Because  of  their  sharp  teeth  pickerel  have  incurred  the 
wrath  of  many  a  bass  fisherman.  I  know  one  expert  angler 
who  protects  all  of  his  baits  with  a  six  inch  length  of  No.  2 
stainless  steel  leader  so  that  he  may  favorably  resolve 
frequent  disputes  with  pickerel  over  the  ownership  of  a 
plug.  Some  of  my  plugs  bear  autographs  left  by  pickerel 
teeth  in  former  encounters.  These  make  good  bragging 
material  and  are  one  of  the  endearing  features  of  pickerel. 
But  when  it  comes  to  these  new  balsa  wood  plugs,  the 
pickerel  mutilate  them!  And  many  of  these  beauties  sell 
for  two  skins  each! 


Among  serious  pickerel  anglers  there  are  two  schools  of 
thought.  One  prefers  live  bait  while  the  other  leans  to- 
wards artificials.  At  Lake  Prince,  near  Suffolk,  I've  seen 
bait  fishermen  run  up  some  terrific  scores  during  late  fall 
and  early  winter.  Here  the  experts  use  huge  roach  minnows 
fished  several  feet  below  the  large  bobber.  The  best  re- 
sults seem  to  be  had  in  the  shallow  water  over  the  sub- 
merged bars  that  jut  into  the  lake.  These  are  best  located 
by  studying  the  shoreline  and  selecting  points  where  it 
appears  there  should  be  an  underwater  ridge. 

Lake  Prince  harbors  some  terrific  pickerel,  long  and  lean, 
light  colored  beauties  that  can  average  as  high  as  three 
pounds   each   on    good   days. 

Live  bait  is  effective  in  most  pickerel  waters.  Since 
pickerel  prefer  shallow,  weedy  waters  these  are  the  places 
to  fish.  Chickahominy  Lake,  Lake  Burnt  Mills  (Suffolk) 
and  Dragon  Run  are  great  pickerel  hot  spots.  Work  the 
minnows  just  above  the  bottom  or  weeds  and  be  certain 
that  the  bait  is  active.  Pickerel  like  to  kill  what  they  eat 
and  they'll  only  take  a  minnow  that  appears  to  need  a  lot 
of  killing. 

My  favorite  artificial  bait  for  pickerel  is  a  small  but 
heavy  red  and  white  spoon  with  a  silver-colored  underside. 
Topped  off  with  a  strip  of  pork  rind,  this  bait  is  a  killer. 
In  the  early  fall  and  late  spring  the  lure  works  best  when 
it  is  retrieved  rapidly.  When  the  water  becomes  very  cold 
a  slightly  slower  retrieve  will  prove  more  lucrative. 

Shallow  running  plugs  are  good  for  pickerel.  In  plugs  ol' 
chainsides  likes  the  red  and  white  or  yellow  perch  finish. 
Plastic  worms  will  slay  pickerel,  but  the  wear  and  tear 
of  sharp  teeth  on  the  fragile  worm  soon  takes  its  toll.  A 
new  spoon  which  is  really  a  large  spoon  with  two  little  ones 
attached  by  means  of  split  rings  was  a  killer  last  season 
and  should  repeat.  But  let's  face  it — pickerel  are  not  par- 
ticular if  they  are  hunting. 

Small  ponds  often  hold  some  husky  pickerel.  Shallow, 
cypress-filled  lakes  are  perhaps  the  best  pickerel  waters  to 
be  found.  My  favorite  is  such  a  pond.  It's  called  Sunken 
Meadows,  a  typical  cypress  pond  in  most  respects  except 
for  its  crystal  clear  water,  fresh  from  several  artesian  wells. 

To  some,  Sunken  Meadows  is  a  nightmare  of  stumps, 
weeds  and  fallen  trees,  but  to  pickerel  and  pickerel  fisher- 
men this  water  is  a  dream  come  true.  Because  of  the 
multitude  of  underwater  hazards,  outboard  motors  are 
useless  here  but  the  little  double  end  boats,  available  at 
the  pond,  are  easily  maneuvered  between  the  standing 
timber  and  over  the  fallen  trees. 

Because  of  the  clear,  shallow  water  the  fish  are  easily 
spooked.  Best  results  are  obtained  by  keeping  low  in  the 
boats,  manipulating  the  boats  quietly  and  by  making  long 
casts  to  likely  spots.  And  speaking  of  likely  spots,  this  lake 
abounds  with  them.  There  are  literally  hundreds,  perhaps 
thousands  of  stumps  and  trees  that  provide  ideal  hiding 
places  for  pickerel  and  interesting  targets  for  the  caster. 
Providing  there's  no  ice  on  the  water  this  Surry  County 
pond  on  the  banks  of  the  James  offers  the  ultimate  in 
winter    pickerel    action. 

No  doubt,  there  are  scores  of  excellent  pickerel  ponds  in 
Virginia.  If  you'd  like  to  change  your  angling  pace,  seek 
one  out  this  winter.  Start  out  with  a  red  and  white  spoon 
tipped  with  a  strip  of  pork  rind.  Work  the  shallows,  reeling 
just  fast  enough  to  keep  the  lure  off  the  bottom,  and  when 
that  first  pickerel  streaks  from  nowhere  and  smashes  your 
bait  you'll  know  why  I  call  this  story  "Winter  Lightning." 
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List  of  Migratory 
Game  Birds  Grows 


FR  most  sportsmen,  waterfowl  hunting  is  synonymous 
with  such  famous  birds  as  the  black  duck,  mallard, 
wood  duck,  canvasback,  scaup  and  Canada  goose.  Thus 
eyebrows  were  raised  across  the  nation  in  recent  years  when 
federal  regulations  included  hunting  seasons  and  bag  limits 
on  such  unusual  species  as  little  brown  cranes  and  whistling 
swans. 

Conservationists  who  confuse  preservation  with  wise  use 
cried  "foul"  and  proclaimed  hunting  cranes  and  swans 
would  pave  the  way  for  adding  two  more  species  to  the 
rather  long  list  of  extinct  American  wildlife.  To  add  to  the 
confusion,  preservationists  and  anti-hunting  groups  claimed 
any  hunting  seasons  on  the  little  brown  crane  would  not  only 
endanger  their  future,  but  also  would  be  a  threat  to  the 
survival  of  the  whooping  crane  and  sandhill  crane  because 
most  hunters  couldn't  tell  the  difference  and  would  shoot 
some  of  these  rare,  fully  protected  species  by  mistake. 

This  year,  nevertheless,  there  was  another  open  hunt- 
ing season  on  little  brown  cranes  in  certain  counties  of 
New  Mexico  and  Texas.  It  opened  at  sunrise,  October  31  and 
and  closed  at  sunset,  November  29.  The  bag  and  possession 
limits  were  two  birds.  There  also  was  a  special  hunting 
season  on  whistling  swans  in  Utah.  Not  more  than  1,000 
permits  were  to  be  issued  authorizing  each  permittee  to  take 
one  swan. 

Both  federal  and  state  agencies  charged  by  law  with  the 
protection  and  management  of  these  birds  are  well  aware 
of  widespread  public  concern  over  endangered  wildlife.  But 
they  had  good  reasons  for  setting  hunting  seasons  on  little 
brown  cranes  and  whistling  swans.  Much  of  the  concern 
and  condemnation  over  any  action  of  this  kind  comes  from 
people  who  don't  have  any  first-hand  knowledge  and  who 
base  their  opinions  on  heresay,  rumor,  and  imagination. 

Hunting  for  the  little  brown  crane  was  first  permitted  in 
1960  when  Canadian  authorities,  concerned  about  crop  dam- 
age by  these  birds,  asked  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  to 
take  steps  to  reduce  their  populations.  An  experimental  sea- 
son was  opened  in  parts  of  New  Mexico  and  Texas,  the 
traditional  wintering  grounds  for  these  birds,  where  farmers 
also  were  complaining  of  crop  damage.  On  December  1, 
1960,  the  estimated  population  in  these  areas  was  134,673 
birds.  On  December  6,  1961,  the  estimated  population  in 
these  same  areas  was  165,840  birds.  On  November  6,  1962, 
a  census  showed  a  population  of  184,901  birds. 

Although  hunting  has  been  permitted  during  the  past 
three  years,  the  population  of  little  brown  cranes  continues 
to  increase.  No  greater  sandhill  cranes  or  whooping  cranes 
have  been  taken  in  the  hunting  areas. 

In  recent  years  the  number  of  swans  remaining  in  Utah 
later  than  the  last  week  of  December  has  ranged  from  several 
hundred  in  severe  winters  to  well  over  10,000  during  mild 
winters.  Such  late  migrating  and  wintering  swans  regularly 
suffered  severe  losses  from  starvation,  disease  and  lead 
poisoning.  Biologists  felt  that  these  losses  might  be  reduced 
by  forcing  the  swans  to  move  on  through  the  state  to  better 


wintering  grounds,  and  that  having  a  hunting  season  might 
be  a  suitable  way  of  applying  the  necessary  pressure. 

In  1962  the  federal  regulations  allowed  the  State  of  Utah 
to  have  such  a  season  with  special  limitations.  In  1963  an- 
other season  was  declared  for  90  days,  an  increase  from  the 
75  day  season  of  1962  but  again  identical  to  the  duck  season 
as  to  length.  In  1963,  1,519  applications  were  received  for 
the  1,000  permits  and  a  public  drawing  was  held  in  Salt 
Lake  City.  Though  hunting  success  increased  slightly  in 
1963,  the  hunting  mortality  of  swans  in  Utah  did  not  ex- 
ceed 2  per  cent  of  the  peak  fall  population  recorded  there 
in  either  year.  Most  hunters  who  participated  in  the  hunting 
reported  that  swans  are  very  satisfactory  as  game  and  table 
birds.  Less  than  one  hunter  out  of  four  was  successful  in 
bagging  a  bird. 

Snow  Goose  and  Swan  Season  Suggested 
for  Virginia 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Atlantic  Waterfowl  Council 
in  Richmond,  officials  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
discussed  with  Council  members  a  proposal  to  open  a 
limited  hunting  season  on  snow  geese  and  whistling  swans 
next  year.  According  to  flyway  biologists,  the  Atlantic  fly- 
way  now  hosts  an  average  wintering  population  of  nearly 
50,000  of  each,  which  is  all  that  available  flyway  habitat  has 
proved  capable  of  supporting.  Fluctuations  in  numbers  re- 
sult from  varying  annual  productivity,  and  from  the  heavy 
natural  mortality  which  occurs  as  the  number  of  fall  mi- 
grants exceeds  the  carrying  capacity  of  their  winter  range. 
The  biologists  have  suggested  that  these  populations  should 
be  able  to  stand  limited  shooting,  which  would  substitute 
some  hunting  kill  for  a  portion  of  the  annual  natural  losses. 

The  proposal  now  under  study  would  involve  issuing  by 
means  of  a  drawing  in  each  state  a  number  of  tags  (prob- 
ably no  more  than  one  to  a  hunter)  for  each  of  the  two 
species.  Suggested  quotas  for  Virginia  were  1,000  permits 
each  for  swans  and  snows.  Length  and  timing  of  such  a 
shooting  season  has  not  been  decided.  It  might  vary  from 
state  to  state  to  allow  shooting  during  the  period  of  maxi- 
mum migration. 

In  addition  to  Virginia,  states  considered  for  snow  goose 
shooting  include  North  Carolina,  New  Jersey  and  Maryland. 
Over  the  past  nine  years  Virginia's  wintering  snow  goose 
population  has  averaged  9,700  birds.  Only  North  Carolina 
has  a  higher  average  wintering  population  and  there  is  a 
considerable  interchange  of  wintering  birds  between  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina  in  the  Back  Bay-Currituck  Sound 
area.  Since  they  feed  by  digging  plants  from  the  mud,  snow 
geese  are  subject  to  lead  poisoning  and  large  dieoffs  occur 
regularly.  These  losses  might  be  reduced  considerably  if  gun- 
ners succeeded  in  dispersing  flocks  that  concentrate  their 
feeding  in  areas  heavily  shot  over  by  duck  hunters. 

Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania 
are  the  only  states  in  the  flyway  that  have  enough  wintering 
or  migrant  whistling  swans  to  justify  shooting.  About  5,400 
of  these  birds  winter  in  Virginia,  most  of  these  being  found 
in  the  Back  Bay  area  with  a  few  stragglers  found  in  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  and  along  the  Potomac  River. 

The  Virginia  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries 
along  with  Game  Commissions  of  other  Atlantic  Flyway 
States  will  be  asked  to  advise  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
soon  as  to  the  desirability  of  such  a  swan  and  snow  goose 
season  in  their  respective  states. 
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By  DR.  J.  J.  MURRAY 
Lexington 


THE  Virginia  coast  has  no  more  lovely  sight  than  the 
view  across  Back  Bay  of  a  great  bank  of  whistling 
swans.  The  blue  water,  the  yellow  marsh  grass,  the 
thousands  of  graceful  white  birds,  and  the  pale  sand  dunes 
beyond — this  is  something  to  stir  the  heart  of  any  nature 
lover. 

Practically  the  whole  Atlantic  Coast  winter  population  of 
these  great  birds  is  found  on  the  coast  of  the  central  states. 
Maryland  gets  the  lion's  share.  The  Atlantic  Coast  popu- 
lation has  been  estimated  at  around  54,000,  of  which  three- 
fourths  are  usually  in  Chesapeake  Bay  in  Maryland,  the 
rest  in  Back  Bay  and  down  to  Lake  Mattamuskeet,  with  a 
few  birds  scattered  south  to  Florida. 

From  1940  to  1948  Back  Bay  averaged  around  2750 
swans.  In  the  early  1950's  there  was  an  increase  in  this 
population  to  a  high  in  the  fall  of  1959  of  15,000.  The  birds 
are  much  less  common  on  the  Eastern  Shore,  where  the 
highest  recent  count  was  269. 

Unfortunately,  these  swans  are  wasteful  feeders,  rooting 
up  more  food  than  they  actually  use.  Feeding  on  the  roots 
of  wild  celery  and  of  grasses  growing  in  the  water,  they 
usually  forage  in  water  shallow  enough  for  them  to  reach 
the  roots  with  their  long  necks  without  actually  going  under. 

Swans  are  so  large  that  there  always  seem  to  be  more 


of  them  than  an  actual  count  will  show.  The  great  neck 
gives  the  bird  a  total  length  of  around  fifty  inches.  It  has 
a  wingspread  of  nearly  seven  feet.  They  are  fast  fliers,  their 
speed  with  a  favoring  wind  estimated  at  a  hundred  miles 
per  hour.  In  flight,  for  help  against  wind  pressure,  they 
use  the  V  formation,  changing  leaders  as  the  front  bird 
wearies. 

The  whistling  swan  is  white,  with  a  black  bill  and  black 
feet.  The  young  birds  in  their  first  season  are  brownish. 
The  call  of  the  swan  is  like  two  high,  tremulous  notes  on 
a   clarinet. 

Whistling  swans  nest  in  the  Far  North,  mainly  in  the 
Arctic  Circle  in  Alaska  and  Canada.  The  Pacific  Coast 
population,  which  winters  from  southern  Alaska  to  lower 
California,  is  some  30,000,  or  only  a  little  more  than  half 
as  many  as  the  Atlantic  group.  Inland  in  Virginia  we  have 
occasional  birds  up  the  James  to  Richmond  and  up  the 
Potomac.  There  are  records  at  Charlottesville,  Lynchburg, 
Rockingham  County,  and  farther  west  to  Giles  County  and 
Wytheville. 

The  sight  of  one  of  these  great  birds  anywhere  is  a  real 
event,  but  it  is  when  they  are  massed  against  the  marsh 
grass  or  going  over  in  a  big  flock  that  the  bird  watcher's 
pulse   beats   fast. 
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Edited  by  HARRY  GILLAM 
The  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act 

Although  it  does  not  become  effective 
until  January  1,  1965,  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  is  offi- 
cially law  and  the  wheels  have  already 
been  set  into  motion  to  carry  out  its  pro- 
visions. Its  purpose  is  to  stimulate  the 
interest  and  provide. the  financial  means 
to  plan  and  carry  out  a  program  of 
acquisition  and  development  of  recrea- 
tional areas  in  light  of  national  and  local 
needs.  The  money  will  come  from  user 
fees  on  certain  federal  recreation  facili- 
ties, net  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  sur- 
plus federal  real  estate,  and  from  exist- 
ing taxes  on  fuels  used  in  motorboats. 

Money  for  planning  acquisition  and 
development  will  be  allocated  by  or 
through  a  designated  agency  in  each 
state — in  Virginia  the  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment. The  state  must  match  all  money 
used  for  these  projects  on  a  50-50  basis. 
Although  the  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion and  Economic  Development  will  ad- 
minister the  program,  it  may  allocate 
these  funds  to  other  state  agencies  or 
local  public  agencies  to  carry  out  ap- 
proved projects.  Virginia  could  be  eli- 
gible for  up  to  $2  million  of  the  esti- 
mated $180  million  annual  total  accru- 
ing to  the  fund. 

States  must  file  a  comprehensive  plan 
for  outdoor  recreational  development 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  before 
being  eligible  for  grant-in-aid  funds. 
The  allocated  funds  may  be  used  for 
state  projects  or  may  be  transferred  to 
local  political  subdivisions  for  projects 
which  are  in  accord  with  the  statewide 
plan.  Two-fifths  of  the  funds  available 
to  the  states  will  be  divided  equally  and 
the  remaining  three-fifths  will  be  allo- 
cated on  the  basis  of  need.  All  alloca- 
tions of  money  from  the  fund  are  subject 
to  approval  by  Congress. 

Steps  to  implement  the  program  in 
Virginia  include  Governor  Harrison's 
appointment  of  the  Virginia  Outdoor 
Recreation  Study  Commission  earlier 
this   year.  Through   detailed   study   and 


a  series  of  public  meetings  at  strategic 
points  throughout  the  state,  they  will  lay 
the  groundwork  for  a  state-wide  outdoor 
recreational  development  plan.  Their 
findings  will  be  presented  to  the  1966 
Virginia  General  Assembly. 

The  sources  of  revenue  for  the  fund 
mainly  represent  a  reassignment  of 
revenue  sources  already  in  existence 
rather  than  any  broad  changes  in  fed- 
eral policy.  The  assessment  of  fees  is 
limited  to  users  of  federally  developed 
recreational  facilities,  many  of  which 
already  have  an  associated  user  fee.  The 
law  strictly  prohibits  charges  for  the 
use  of  recreational  waters  or  highways 
used  for  through  travel  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  any  sort  of  federal  hunting 
or  fishing  license. 

Wildlife  Units   Important  in 
Student  Training 

Nearly  4,100  students  have  received 
wildlife  degrees  from  universities  where 
Cooperative  Wildlife  Research  Units  are 
located,  the  Wildlife  Management  Insti- 
tute reports.  This  number  includes  2,906 
bachelors'  degrees,  1,019  masters'  de- 
grees, and  158  doctoral  degrees.  These 
research  units  have  played  an  important 
role  in  supplying  the  trained  wildlife 
personnel  now  employed  by  all  state 
game  departments  and  Federal  land- 
managing  agencies. 

Initiated  in  1935  and  now  operating 
with  units  at  18  land-grant  colleges,  the 
Cooperative  Wildlife  Research  Units' 
program  objectives  are  (1)  conduct  re- 
search basic  to  the  management  of  wild- 
life resources,  (2)  help  train  wildlife 
personnel  at  the  college  level,  (3)  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  to  conserva- 
tion agencies,  and  (4)  promote  educa- 
tion through  demonstrations,  lectures, 
and  publications. 

Each  unit  is  supported  financially  by 
the  cooperating  state's  land-grant  col- 
lege, state  game  department,  the  Bureau 
of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  and 
the  Wildlife  Management  Institute.  A 
coordinating  committee,  consisting  of 
representatives  from  the  cooperating 
groups,  administers  each  unit. 


National  Forest  Map  Set 

This  attractive  series  of  seven  recrea- 
tion maps  showing  George  Washington 
National  Forest  lands  and  adjacent 
Game  Commission  Wildlife  Management 
Areas  has  been  prepared  cooperatively 
by  the  two  agencies.  Each  illustrated 
fold-out  map  shows  one  Forest  Service 
Ranger  District,  plus  all  Game  Com- 
mission lands  in  the  same  area.  The 
two-color  reverse  cover  contains  infor- 
mation about  hunting,  fishing  and  out- 
door recreational  opportunities  on  these 
lands. 

The  text  of  the  map  folders  explains 
the  cooperative  wildlife  management 
program  on  the  forest  as  financed  by  the 
National  Forest  Stamp.  Single  copies  of 
the  maps  are  available  free  in  answer  to 
direct  and  mail  requests  from  national 
forest  headquarters  or  Virginia  Game 
Commission  offices.  Please  specify  coun- 
ty or  ranger  district  desired. 

New  Shooting  Preserve 
Directory  Available 

Fresh  from  the  printers  is  the  "1964- 
65  National  Shooting  Preserve  Direc- 
tcry,"  which  lists  the  names,  addresses, 
telephone  numbers,  facilities  and  other 
vital  statistics  about  shooting  preserves 
now  in  operation  in  45  states.  Copies  may 
be  obtained  without  charge  from  the 
National  Shooting  Sports  Foundation, 
1075  Post  Road,  Riverside,  Connecticut. 
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MORE    THAN    A    GUN     FOR    CHRISTMAS 
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Deeply  rooted  in  American  tradition 
is  the  desire  of  a  youngster  to  have  a 
gun  of  his  own.  The  history  of  our  fight 
for  independence;  the  many  legends 
that  grew  up  as  the  frontier  of  the  West 
was  rolled  back;  indeed,  much  of  our 
more  popular  literature,  movies,  radio, 
and  television — all  combine  to  keep  alive 
the  part  played  in  America  by  strong 
men  with  the  ability  to  shoot  straight. 
Small  wonder  that  at  Christmas  one  of 
the  most  enchanting  of  all  gifts  continues 
to  be  that  longed-for  "gun  of  his  own." 
With  it  goes  from  father  to  son  a  great 
wealth  of  American  tradition,  all  wrap- 
ped up  in  the  process  of  a  youngster 
becoming  a  man. 

Guns  have  been  and  continue  to  be 
constructive  tools,  used  to  build  healthy 
minds  and  bodies,  to  develop  self-disci- 
pline, initiative,  and  team  spirit  in  order 
to  mold  the  youth  of  America  into  bet- 
ter citizens  and  better  sportsmen.  Hunt- 
ing and  shooting  are  wholesome  forms 
of  recreation  which  may,  in  safety,  be 
employed  for  a  lifetime.  Why,  then,  are 
we  so  often  admonished  in  press  and 
radio  and  television,  "Don't  give  a  boy 
a  gun  for  Christmas!"  Why  this  senti- 
ment on  the  part  of  some  people  that 
guns,  in  spite  of  our  hallowed  history 
and  tradition,  are  somehow  evil  things 
from  which  our  youth  must  be  sheltered 
and  protected? 

The  answer,  of  course,  is  in  our 
changing  environment.  Our  traditions 
live  along  with  us  but  our  way  of  life 
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Commission   photo  by  Crawford 

changes.  Years  ago  it  was  necessary  and 
accepted  that  every  youngster  be  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  firearms.  He 
learned  to  use  and  appreciate  a  gun  as 
a  tool  of  everyday  life.  A  father  con- 
sidered a  boy's  education  with  a  gun  as 
much  a  part  of  his  upbringing  as  the 
three  R's.  Today,  too  many  fathers  make 
the  mistake  of  giving  the  gun  only 
without  the  priceless  ingredient  of 
knowledge  and  skill  to  use  the  gun  safe- 
ly and  well. 

Don't  give  ear  to  the  prophets  of 
doom  who  preach  "Don't  give  a  gun  for 
Christmas!"  The  ownership  and  proper 
use  of  a  gun  is  forever  bound  up  in  our 
American  heritage.  It  is  as  natural  for 
an  American  youngster  to  want  a  gun 
as  it  is  natural  for  him  to  want  to  grow 


up  a  free  man.  At  the  same  time  give 
heed  to  your  own  responsibility — a  re- 
sponsibility which  was  exercised  by  your 
forefathers  as  a  matter  of  course.  When 
you  give  your  child  a  gun,  give  him  also 
the  knowledge,  the  skill,  and  the  sense 
of  responsibility  which  is  a  part  of  be- 
ing a  shooter,  so  that  he  may  appreciate 
his  gun  and  use  it  safely  and  in  com- 
plete enjoyment  all  his  life.  This  year, 
let's  see  to  it  that  our  young  people  get 
more  than  a  gun  for  Christmas! 

— American  Rifleman 
National  Rifle  Association 


<§tft  Suggestions! 

For  the  Young  Hunter 
Hunting  boots 
Hunting  clothing 
Flashlight 
Hunting  knife 
Bow  and  arrow 

For  the  Young  Fisherman 
Spinning  rod  and  reel 
Fly  box  with  various  flies 
Fisherman's  knife 

For  Other  Wildlifers 
Binoculars 

Bird  identification  book 
Butterfly  identification  book 
Butterfly  net 

Wildflower  identification  book 
Tree  identification  book 
Wood  duck  house  kit  (see  page  7) 
Tool   box   and   plans  for  bird   houses 
and  feeders. 

For  All— 
A 

subscription 

to 

Virginia  Wildlife 
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ON  WE  WATERFRONT 


Edited  by  JIM  KERRICK 

Which  Boat  For  You? 

Are  you  considering  the  idea  of  pur- 
chasing a  boat  for  the  family  Christmas 
present?  If  so,  there  are  probably  many 
questions  in  your  mind.  What  size 
motor  should  you  buy?  Will  the  motor 
be  stable,  controllable,  safe  and  eco- 
nomical ? 

Your  dealer  will  be  helpful  in  select- 
ing the  right  rig  for  your  family,  but 
you  can  assist  him  if  you  check  your 
requirements    against   these   points: 

Principal  use:  What  will  you  be  us- 
ing the  boat  for  mainly — water  skiing, 
family  outing  or  fishing?  Or  do  you 
plan    for    all    these    activities? 

Water  conditions :  What  type  of  water 
will  you  regularly  use  the  boat  on? 
Hull  design  and  size  recommendations 
vary  accordingly. 

Load  demands :  How  many  passengers 
will  you  want  to  carry?  Select  a  boat 
of  adequate  proportions  to  accommo- 
date your  family  and  those  friends 
you'll   invite   aboard. 

Mooring  and  Trailering:  Are  your 
boating  waters  located  nearby  where 
permanent  mooring  facilities  are  avail- 
able, or  do  you  plan  to  trailer  to  the 
launching  site,  often  over  a  long  dis- 
tance ? 

Probably  the  most  important  single 
decision  will  be  what  motor  is  best  for 
my  boat? 

Motors  up  to  20  horsepower,  general- 
ly referred  to  as  "fishing  motors,"  are 
usually  used  on  boats  under  14  feet. 
Even  small  and  easy  to  handle,  a  20 
horsepower  motor  can  bring  a  small 
utility  boat  up  to  30  MPH.  A  20 
horsepower  motor  can  do  anything  a 
small  motor  can  do,  including  trolling 
at  one  MPH  or  pulling  two  skiers. 

The  35-50  horsepower  motors  will 
plane  any  type  of  boat  up  to  and  includ- 
ing smaller  cruisers  and  will  pull  sever- 
al skiers.  Most  of  these  motors  are 
equipped  with  electric  starting  as  well 
as  remote  control,  so  the  operator  does 
not  have  to  leave  the  cockpit. 

More  powerful  motors  65-100  horse- 
power are  available  for  all-purpose  boat- 
ing. 


Pleasure   Boating 

Here  is  an  amazing  fact  about  safety 
in  boating.  Although  there  has  been  a 
tremendous  increase  in  the  number  of 
pleasure  boats  on  our  Virginia  water- 
ways in  recent  years,  there  has  been  no 
increase  in  the  rate  of  fatal  accidents; 
in  fact,  the  rate  continues  to  decline, 
year  after  year. 

Why  is  this?  And  can  we  learn  from 
the  reasons  for  this  great  progress  in 
safety,  anything  that  we  could  effective- 
ly apply  to  areas  where  fatal  accidents 
are  increasing? 

There  is  at  least  one  vitally  important 
reason  for  the  safety  of  boating.  This 
is  the  attitude  toward  boating  taken  by 
more  than  100,000  people  who  go  boat- 
ing each  year  on  more  than  a  casual 
basis.  The  boatman  and  his  family  have 
a  feeling  of  being  "in,"  to  use  a  current 
expression.  There  is  a  club-like  feeling 
toward  other  boatmen,  a  sense  of  cour- 
tesy and  consideration  of  others  rarely 
equalled   in   other   areas. 

The  man  who  owns  a  boat  is  proud  of 
his  skill  as  a  boatman.  He  knows  that 
only  safe  boating,  completely  safe  boat- 
ing, is  good  boating. 

Wasn't  it  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
who  said,  "It  is  better  to  travel  than  to 
arrive?"  Well,  that  may  not  always 
apply.  But  to  the  boatman,  it  is  the 
traveling  that  is  the  major  fun.  He  is 
in  no  mad,  mad,  mad  hurry  to  rush 
anywhere. 

Now,  don't  get  me  wrong.  We  are 
not  satisfied  with  our  safety  record, 
fine  as  it  is.  We  are  emphasizing  boat- 
ing safety  because  we  want  to  make  this 
fine  recreational  activity  even  more  safe 
than  it  is. 

As  I  see  it,  just  about  every  accident 
of  any  kind  was  at  one  time  preventable 
by  someone.  The  good  boatman  checks 
and  inspects  his  boat,  power  plant  or 
sails  and  equipment  frequently.  He 
likes  to  do  this  as  he  wants  his  craft 
shipshape. 

By  the  way,  it  is  fitting  that  as  the 
language  gradually  developed  it  produc- 
ed this  word  "shipshape"  as  the  best 
word  to   mean   neat,   orderly,   in   good 


condition  and  above  all  safe.  It  is  now 
applied  to  just  about  everything  that 
is  as  it  should  be. 

Yes,  boating  is  getting  more  and 
more  safe  every  day.  And  through  our 
continued  cooperation  in  emphasizing 
safety,  we  are  confident  that  even  with 
the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of 
boats  on  Virginia  waterways  the  ac- 
cident rate  will  continue  to  be  decreas- 
ed steadily. 

Overloading  Boat  Causes 
Accidents 

Watch  the  waterline  on  your  boat  as 
carefully  as  you  watch  your  own  waist- 
line. Waves  can  easily  swamp  a  small 
boat  that  is  overloaded  or  that  has  an 
unbalanced  load. 

Limit  your  load.  Remember  that  the 
number  of  seats  in  a  boat  does  not  al- 
ways indicate  capacity.  Just  because  a 
boat  has  three  seats  does  not  mean  you 
can  have  six  passengers  aboard.  The 
seats  are  intended  to  permit  a  variety  of 
seating    arrangements. 

Before  loading  check  the  capacity 
plate  on  your  boat  for  the  maximum 
load  of  your  boat.  Determine  the  weight 
of  your  motor,  gasoline,  battery  and 
gear  before  adding  the  weight  of  you 
and  your  passengers.  DO  NOT  exceed 
the  recommended  load  capacity. 

In  loading  your  boat,  keep  the  center 
of  gravity  as  low  as  possible  by  stowing 
all  gear  amidship,  flat — not  all  piled  up 
in  one  place.  Remember,  balance  should 
be  maintained  from  side  to  side  as  well 
as  from  bow  to  stern. 

Skippers  should  be  certain  that  the 
transom  is  solid  and  of  sufficient  height 
before    fastening    the    motor. 

Those  who  utilize  a  boat  in  the  sport 
of  hunting  should  be  extra  careful.  In 
most  cases  passengers  have  extra  cloth- 
ing on;  decoys,  guns  and  ammunition 
are  added  weight  above  that  of  normal 
boating  gear.  Passengers  should  wear 
life  preservers.  The  best  swimmer  is 
likely  to  drown  in  icy  water  if  he  is 
dressed  for  duck  hunting  and  wears  no 
life  preserver.  Life  preservers  also  break 
the  cold  wind  and  help  to  keep  you 
warm. 
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BE  ORIGINAL    - 
THIS  CHRISTMAS 

give  'VMu^H 

Make  your  gift  the  most  original,  the  most 
treasured,  the  most  lasting  under  the  Christmas 
Tree  of  your  favorite  friends  and  relatives  who 
appreciate  Virginia's  outdoors.  The  appreciation 
of  the  recipient  will  be  renewed  again  and  again 
each  month  as  he  receives  his  copy  of  VIRGINIA 
WILDLIFE  and  thinks  of  you! 


SPECIAL"^ 
ATE 


■    10  (or  more)  years  from  one 
giver — Only  $1.00  for  each 
one  year  subscription. 

ink  which 


